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J. Abmoy Knox, the author of this book, had the 
yacht Champlain built, and, accompanied by "Adiron- 
dack'' Murray, sailed on her from Lake Champlain 
through the Richelieu river into the Saint Lawrence, 
down to the Saguenay ; from thence out into the Gulf 
of Saint Lawrence, around Nova Scotia, and to New 
York via Boston, 

The records of the trip, as written by Colonel Knox, 
were published, in the form of weekly letters, in the 

BOSTON HERALD, 

NEW YORK WORLD, 

SAN FRANCISCO POST, 

CHICAGO HERALD, 

TORONTO MAIL. 

MILWAUKEE SENTINEL, 

PHILADELPHIA PRESS^ 

and other newspapers. 

The pages of this book consist of these letters — ^includ- 
ing the editor's headlines and printers' errors-as they were 
cut from the columns of the above mentioned newspapers 
and photo-engraved, with the addition of the illustrations 
by Thos. Worth, 

/■■ 

; ■ 




(Letter to Nbw York World.) 

AN INTERNATIONIL CRUISE. 



ARMOY KNOX AFLOAT. 

Untoadina a lot or lenomnce— Some 
Genial Old KulB«n» aod Iheir 
Imported Theoloey— A Llltle BIs- 

larlcal fcecture. 

lCo[iariahl,lSS7,liyJ.^TinoyKnoi.] 
To Htart on a craise of maiiy thousand miles 
requires a groat deal of preparatioii, eiipocially 
when you have to bolld and ajuip a yapbt, as 
we had to do. There are vast niunbers of odds 
and enda to be gathered, and many of tbeia to 
be brought from long dlBtoucte. 

The ^^iicht we siul m is named Champlaiti 
after Bamuel de Cbaniplain, a Qiptain of 
French marines, who come to America in the 
begimjing of the seventeenth century. He dia- 
ravered imd gave hiii uamu to the lake on which 
our yacht wax built. He was sent by Sing 
Hemy IV. ol France to Canada TO hold and ' 



) goyeni it in his name and to oonvert the Indians 
to Christianity. 

King Henry instructed "Our well-beloved 
Lieut. Samuel de Champlain to make great 
search for gold in those strange and dMant 
lands and possess thyself of as much treasure 
as you may, and brm^ it back in the goodly 
ships; also seize and brm^ some of the natives 
to worlLin oiu* royal galleys; and, above all, 
concern thyself mligently to convert those 
savage men of that country to our most holy 
faith." 

What a quaint Christian scoundrel was the 
fourth Henry of France. If he had lived in 
this land of ours, and in this age, he would not 
have sent his well-beloved Lieutenant to Canada. 
He would have worked for Christianity in the 
Sunda^r-school, would have-naldermanically or 
otherwise — ^possessed himself of "much treas- 
ure *' and would have then gone to Canada him- 
self. 

Champlain obeyed the royal instructions. He 
got very little gold, but in his ardor to Chris- 
tianize the natives he bruised his shoulder firing 
lead into "the savage men^' out of an old 
smooUi-bore called an arquebuse. The poor 
red man has always suffered through the Cnris- 
tian zeal of his white brother. Whenever an 
invader on any part of this continent met an 
Indian he either tried to make him a Christian 
and then shot him, or he tried to Christianize 
him and then sold him adulterated rum. The 
result was about the same in each case. Twenty- 
flve years before Champlain began firing re- 
ligion into the Iroquois and the Huron on the 
St. Lawrence, another soldier of the Cross, 
named Hernando Cortez, sailed from Spain to 
conquer and Christianize the sunbumea Aztec. 
Before departing he evoked the blessing of God 
and of the sainuL A year afterwards, by his 
order^ his Lieutenant, Alvarado, massacred, at 
the City of Mexico, 600 Aztecs, who declined to 
pay him tribute and accept his plan of salva- 
tion, and then he followed this up by a day of 
public thanksgiving and prayer. 

Sixty years afterwards monks of the order of 
St. Francis of Assisi arrived on the Rio Grande, 
at what is now El Paso. Tex., and there built 
forts and Churches and. aided by Spanish 
soldiers, proceeded to lam the Comanche 
Indians fuU of imported theology. Those who 
refused to make profession of faith had spades 
handed to them and were put to work digging 
irrigating ditches, while a Spanish musket^ with 
a soldier at the end of it, occupied a portion of 
the adjacent atmosphere. The tougn Indians, 
who would neither work nor convert, were 
kindly persuaded with a thumb-screw by the 
good monks. When thus reasoned with they 
usually embraced the Christian religion and 
afterwards died of alcoholism in that faith. 

Oh, they were zealous missionaries and godly 
pioneers, those genial old ruffians who sailed 
away from home to strange and distant lands, 
from which they wrote piously worded des- 
patches to their royal masters, recounting their 
perils and sufferings, which they meekly bore 
for their religion^s sake and what they could 
steal from the aborigines 1 The religion of 
Christ is the purest, sweetest, grandest faith 
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that has ever blessed humanity, but what an 
army of cutUiroate, thieves adA thuea have 
used It aa aa ezouae for the doing of deeds of 
devilish darkness I 

I shall change Que mibject, bowerer, as I am 
not eDg^ed to write niator^, but to tell tba 
truth about thisjachtil^cruiseof ours. Iwent 
down to Bee our yaciit yesterday momiuz for 
the first time and stayed on board last nlgbt. 
She Is of very graceful lines and has quHeia 
Jaunty air as she rides at anchor on the amootb 
surface of the lake. She has been built spedally 
strong^ with a view to safety, for we eraact to 
cruise m some rough waters. The last UttH I 
sailed the ocean blue was a year ago, nhmi I 
came from Uveipool to New York on tbe 

yacht. I discovOTed this on attenmting; topnll 
my valise into my cabin on the jadit. I tdond 
that to get It in there, and to laaveany room for 
myseJf and a box of collaiv and cuffs that I 
wanted to take widi me, J would have to saw 
slxlnchesoff theendof it. I aikedMr. Murray 
to please have the valise stowed away In OSf 



hold. Then I made another discovery. Hr. 
Murray kindly but firmly informed me iJiat 
there was no hold in the Champloin. I discov- 
ered mai^ other differences between our yacht 
and the Etruria. The place where the main 
saloon and the smoking-room would be in the 
Champlafn, if she did not differ from the Etru- 
ria, is occupied in our vacht by the centre- 
board. I do not know what a centre-board is, 
but that is what it is called, and it occupies a 
central position and is about three and a half 
inches thick. To eive you a better idea of her 
dimensions I would state that there ore two 
main cabins. They are both of the same size ; 
one is on the port and one on the starboard side. 
Mr. Murray occupies the starboard cabin or 
saloon, which has a rose-pattem carpet on it, 
and into which projects the handle of the 

Sump. There is only one berth in this saloon. 
t consists of a mattress, which in the daytime 
is bung against the wall, and is caref'iily spread 
out on the fioor at night. On this Mr. Murray 
sleeps. As he is a large man, and broad of 
shoulder, he generally lies down on his left 
edge, because if he were to turn on his back to 
beWer enjoy his repose he would bulge out tbe 
starboard side of our yacht. The port side is 
occupied by the artist of the expedition and 
myself — that is, when we occupy a perpendicu- 
lar or a sitting position. When either hes down 
to sleep the other is crowded out, and goes up 
on deck and chews fine-cut. We take Edtemate 
watches. The artist says that mine below must 
be a Waterbury, because it takes so long to ^ 
ivlnd up. My saloon has also a carpet of the 
same rose-paCt«m as. the other, but mine has 
water-marks in irregular spots all over it, and 
there is a cold fowl wrapped in a napkin in the 
corner. I do not know what the fowl is there 
tor unless it is because there was not room for 
him elsewhere. As he lies there cold and still 
in iVnth, he gives evidence of having been a 
fine rooster before he was struck down by the 
ruttlleH hand of some unfeeling hired girl. It 
would seem to me more appropriate to lay his 





remaini out In Uis ocx:k-pit or Id the shrouda. 
We have also a captain and a crew on board of 
the Champlam. I hava not yet noticed any 
place specially reserved (or th^ to deep in. I 
presume the; eet an occasional moutMu] of 
sleep while leatOng up asainet a nuut or a boi> 
-'-- — niayh^ they Ue down in Uie stem 



a taciturn man who wears a 



' ibeetB. 

Out captain is 
yellow oilelotli o 

strong biaa in favor of potted ham as an article 
ot diet. When he is not tying something with 
a rope he is either asking me to " pleEiae get out 
of the way, a little for'ad," or he is striving to 
/ / pull a mast out b; the roote with onotber rope. 

The crew is about tweoty-three years of age. 
He confines himself almost exclusively to 
tbe Freuch language and canned beef. Mr. 
Murray informed me that the crew— whoso 
name is Archie — did not qieali, but could lui- 
derstand, the modem language of tbe State of 
Vermont. I believe be does know a few words, 
and I know he Is proud of bis knowledge. This 
morning I asked him to bring me some coffee. 
He retimied in about thirty minutes, and with _/' -^ "^""f, 
a smile and bow that ezjireased, "It there is ^-"^ -^ 
anything you want tba.t you dont see on this ' 






shipji 



. postage stamp. 

The foregoing will give the ordinary lands- 
man a fair idea of the eitent and scope of our 
craft. For the beneSt uf yachtsmen I would 
say tliat tbe Champlain is iO tact on the water 
line, sharpie-built aoci scboooer-rigged. Yachtj- 
raen will pardon me for not (jiviugthem further 
lartieulura. Should I try, I doubt not that the 
imnunt of l^orauce recording yachts that I 
unload would so Ughten the t'hamplain 
; she would rise out of the wattr so far tliat 
might careen. 1 eipect, however, a; I go 

IW abiorb a vast omaunt of manne lore, 
a-t occasion offers shal! elude from my 
for jpxiT instruction aud enl*rluiumfnt. I 

I) a. liiink on jaciting, with a gloasary ueaJ- . 

tbe terminus of it. I may get some points from 



'ould ui 



{Letter to Botton Herald.') 

LOGOFTHEYtCHTCHAMPLAIN 

First Day's Bun of the Great 

Intern ational Cruise. 

Imitfery and Retrospect by J. 

Armoy Knox. 

DlgieroiNTHOT. IND DELil. 



Ktlltd TliM-Thomghlt 
of tk* Loag Aeo. 

Did you ever build a yacht and appoint 
a day h> launch her and to atorC ou g 
cruise, and did you ever sail on that ap- 
pointed day ) fi you say you did, you 
make a statement that should cause Ba^ed 
Truth lo blush at the bottom of her well. 

There is always something lett to the 
last, and to get it you are delayed a day or 
two. It may be only a suction -vaive or a 
flywheel or a mouldboard, or some other of 
those nautical things the names and uses of 
which I do not understand' but you have 
to wait for it, whatever it is, as without tt 
the <^^t could not go, oud might back 
water, '^rain her spinnaker or uolaca her 
those are not the pi'oper 

that I am far from being a sailor bold. 
These tonus will be just as good to such 
lubbers of landsmen as I am, and U you 
are a. yachtsman, you can lumish such 
marine lii^ as you think would best suit 
Ule cose. If you do not know how to do 
this, certainly yacht to know. This is an 
or^nal pun. It was originaUy brought to 
England by tiie Norsemen HenglBt and 
Horsa in me early years of Anno Domini. 

The trim and saucy yacht Champlain 
was launched on the M of July. Chu- Jn- 
tention was to sail away on the 4th from . 
Burlineton, Vt., on the b^inning of our ' 
exteiuive cruise through several thousoud 
miles of the inland waters of the continent. 

Just at the last raomeut, as we were 
ready V> start, on the morning of the 4th of 
July, it was discovered that a single-tree, 
or a sang froid, or something made for the 
yacht was too large. It was further dis- 
covered that the only mechanic in Burling- | 
ton who could make a new one was beating 
the drum at the head of the local fire de- 
partment'd parade. We could do nothing 
that day but wait, I was much disap- 

EQtnted and felt real devlish, but that 
rought no result, as Burlington ia a pro- 
hibition town. The artist and I celebrated 
the glorious anniversary by going up from 
our camp on the btach to Burlington, 
iriiere we drank root beer and also a cirCUE 
lemonade sort of stuff that the dru^sts 
squirt out of a marble sarcophagus at five 
cents a squirt. Then we went down to the 
boot-bousa and sat with our feet dangling 
over the wharf , ajtd thought o( a varied of 




^jAM 




ngjbBiblpimlAiiiaiH that we iboaUUks to 
faiflkt en tlw HMD who c«iiied the iIbIbt. 
W« brttd to catcb Ibh, but the fUi WDoldnt 
Ute. Thai wvmnt up to Uie town again, 
thraw a bri^ at a cow, and bought two 
Une flannel Mrta and Mme mora drag 
Awe beretigea. Then we came back to 
oor camp and rrtirad to bed In a gnat 
ssimt gob ctf tfooaa. 

^s— ^Rrrr-^_ii^ diaoaverj w>* 

dianiowHlotind 



Mid ttat he wiiald ba MHoetUnB or ' 
"bkHnd," Ithlnk,iraet)iee^vea 



be wonlddo any wtat that day. 

He kept hU word. 

Bo wa had one more day of watttiu, and 
we wwe eora atnid that It wouU lengUMO 
tarto two, or mayba, threes 

Then our oapUlo bold apake op. 



And up apake he: 
And Ua laogium. It 
At bad could be. 



It WB« ragardhig Uw IntcUlgcot xi»- 
dianlo that be apoke. llie leUer was a 
PVench-Oenadlan, to the captain thought 
It apFTonriato to use the French language 
inqiealdngof him; that it why I aa; that 
the 

CAPTAnCe hutavAOK wab bad. 
He doea not laiow French, he ooly thlnka 

nw day sIowlT adnkt into the ciTpt of the 
daya that baT« been at I ait on the banka 
of Lake Chunplaln and look acroea the 10 
milea of ita rippling waten— acroai to 
_.. »t.„ .0 pj,^ of the Adlron- 



wltMsaed here. I aee into the hate of the 
■od thera, In the f ore^ and in 

__ , TBlIeyi that wind in and out 

aBUag tboae grand old hUla, I behold the 
baiMuilt hut of the aboriginal inhaldtaat 
— tbe red man who knew oi no other lands 



J up araone 
i -- 

a with' 
loa deer, auo nown uy ummiucims 
u In aunlitTallays, with hook of bone 



the rocks and tbe p&ea 

Tomig men with bow and 

bear and deer, and down by meandering 



the game whose home Is in the water, ai 
there era othera in their rude loe can<x 
hdlowed by hatchet of stone or brand 
Are, floating Uiily on tbe mirror-like bosom 
of the lake. And the white wings of Peece 
and a halo of Contentment are over alL 
J and unmolested, and loving their 
18 simple '" ' *" 



hinneB.dwi 
cadla that 



dwell these simple people i 




?e of somewhat finer worknmnship, and 
l9 birch bark canoe has replaced the hol- 
iw log. But there is u change, peace ha^ 
awn and contentment lias vanished. The 



Theirs la the whole land, from tie pina 



.1,-, ™^j jam war tor Eaio, they take up 
armB for amBltioii'a sake, and the; plunder 
•nd despoil each other in the name ot po- 



I look ^ain and 'I see enter this lake — 
sailing aUmg its shores in a canoe — tbe flntt 
white man whcee eye has ever rested on lU 
-"*''— It is a luckleea day, an ill-fated 

for the Indian, when this man — 

Samuel de Champlain^ captain of France 
— lands on its ^ores. The sound of bis first 

rL-sbot is the deaUi-knell of the red mnn 
all the region of the St. Lawremle. 
Friendly with some and at enmity with 
other tiibes, Champlain, and those who 
succeed him as representatives of the King 
of France, use the streni^ and the weak- 
ness of tribes in arraying them against 
each other; thej profit by their virtues and 
vicea, and evennudly absorb their lands 
and ruin tbeir national and tribal lives. 
To-day as I sit looking across the lake I 



the valleys still as green, and ri 
Htill as clear as when, centuries ago, in 
those halcyon days of old, the red man 
owned than all. 
Vae victis. J, Abmot Knox. 




(Lcticr to Philadelphia Press.) 

A GREAT YACHT CRUISE 



J. Armoj Knox and "Adirondack'* Moiray 
'Start on Their Joamej^ 



THE HUMOEIST'S IIEST LETTEE. 



Why He "Was Discharged from the Posi- 
tion of Yacht's Oook. 



OUTLINE OF THE PROPOSED VOYAGE 



Up th« 8t. Lawrebce» Down tbo 8ftcu«nay 

And Along tbo Coasts of Ntiva Scotia 

• and Liibrador—A Bad Dfty*s Fisb- 

inir, » Cbanolug NIgbt on 

tbo l4tke and a Won* 

derful £xhibktion 

of Paddling. 



Spsdal Correapoodence of Ths Prsm 

Oar BoaUd the Y aoht Chaupla in, \ 
Lakis Oh a MP lain. July 18. J 

The last fishing rod, the last rifle and 
the last can of oondeDsed milk were stowed 
away on board, the hawser was cast 
off from the shore and the yacht Cham- 
plain, with her sails filled by a Southwest 
breece, sailed out into Lake Champlain on 
the first day of what will be a three 
months' cruise through lake, and river and sea 
^ a cruise that will be thousands of miles in 
extent, and that wilLcarry her and her owners 
into strange waters. From Lake Champlain 
thiough the Richelieu River, into the St. Law- 
rence; up the Ottawa to the Capital of Canada; 
to Quebec, a city quaint and curious; through 
the sombre Sairuenay out . into the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, and along the coast of Nova Scotia 
and, perhaps, Labrador. 

The Champlain was built specially for this 
voyage. She is a schooner rigged, centreboard 
-yacht built and equipped with a view to speed 
and safety. The verdict of those who have seen 
her sail is that she is as pretty a piece of 
saval architecturd as ever shadowed water. 
Mr. W. U H. Murray, who modeled the yacht, 
is in cbmraand. 'We have also a captain and a 
crew. Mr. Murray is an experienced yachts- 
man. The captain is a seaman of ability. 
The crew is a Frenchman who answers to the 
aame of Arohie, and who, when nol acting in 
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the ^pteUjot t,<stew, perfonnithe dnttwoT 

oook. In camp, tvo dayi before ws railed, 1 1^ 
ceived tlie appsinlineiit of cook, but btlag too 
ombitEooa I lost th« poaition. I uplred to mtka 
an omelet and I made It, It turned out to b« 
of the kiod tbat wlien stretuhed out and then 
let go at ODff end flies back with & suap. At ttie 
Ca)itaia'K Hoggestioa it was tried oa the Bhip'i 
dog; nhenbedaatioed to ii^ure hii digeitira 
organs with it. I wai degraded Id the rank .^ 
■econd or aasistaat cook, with power to act onlf 

to Mr, Murray the doty of tell- 
ing f oil bow tbe jacbt behavei and why she ao 
behsres, and how she acta w 
tyv of tbe wind or when her aoishor gats foul of 
a psntllcl of latitndetir aenag, tor I 
iEaoraat of all nautical a 
iogof such thines except 'the little 1 
while prodding a team of mules 
prairie echoouer ^rosa the plauis ia 1875. 




THE.BTAKT. 

'We failed ftway from BurUngton *(ler brcak- 
fitsl. A light breeze oarried na over the deep 
bine of Lake Chimplainoot Into tbe middled 
iU ten mOea of width, where -m enoouawrea e 
strong wind. The Borfoce of the Ltke wta 
lumpy wild wblte creited ware* ohol* 
ing each other before the wind. Some- 
thing wa> done to the sails, tha 
centre-board «A» umpered with, and we headed 
'for the Canadian line at the Northern end of 
the lake. Itwaaan ideal- yachting day, and 
Jnst whirt ire wanted (o test the sailioj 



' yacht. Skimming np 



qaolitiea of 

t(w lake w< 
of the Adirondack Moanlaini «n our piort 
and the cloud'capped Green Mountains in the 
distance on our atarboard bow. The port ia 
the left hand and the sLuboard la the 
Tight-band side of the boat looking for- 
ward, 1 know this because I went Into the 
cabin and consulted my libracj and li said 
■o, Mj library consist of one coDMODtiT« 
volume of the Yacblaman'a Mannal and I bep 



Taikj, befoTft the end of tbii <:raiie,kDaw«no«tb 
of □■ntwkl ttiqnetta to go below when it ralii*. 
Chunpliin u 130 miTei In lenph. On each 
•IdeuvBunritiellendb&TiandieDtnded inlala. 
^» itaorM an thicklj «o(>d«d from the mter*! 
•d^, and few J^gni of linman bsbilotiona 
are to baieen. We raa almAat tweatrmilci 
lo two boon, and the jacbt Mted noblT. 
Aa ber admidng pilot eiprcued It, ■£• 
nn "like the ghoit of a Ksred eaL" During Tm^^ 

the two hours' run I wis not la a pcrpaniiica- i^'ff' / 
lar position more thna tiro seconds at oae i\aie,ji^ ^i 
nlthon^h h easily ballaitrd with a breaUaat of^^ ^ 
expeniiTB canned groceries and an onlrTitteD 
article OD "Beam oi a Factor in thaHation'a' 
Orovth." ! 

We ran in near the ibore aod ancbcred. We 
lent the tender aihore for eg;;s nod milk while 
the artist and I CBit a line to leewrvrd within-; 

It toeecure some of the bnae wit)i which tba 






>eweLl « 






eljned our bogus insects, India robber frogl 
and feather doster Site. Sroall fieb abont fonr 
Inches inclies in length and called cbabs were 
hnngrr and hung themselves on cur books 
with dislrueing Irequccc^, We were fishing 
lor base end wnnled Dolhiui; else. The artist, 
after hauliog oat more thaa twenty chubs, at- 
tached to his tinker a curd on which was writ- 



Aitar Icncheon the w nd went down and wo, 
n led before a light breeze nnti 

Q the tastern shore where we cas* 
anahoT for the n ght. The waters of the lake( 
became perfectly smooth and be 
beh nd the W ea em hiUs a uei 




What a picture it was — the yacht, with her 
white wings folded, resting without motion on 
the purple bosom of the lake, a background of 
emerald forest and mountain, glimpses of the 
great dom^ of deepest blue through rifts of cloud 
masses glorious in crimson and gold. No pict- 
ure ever painted had such wealth of gorgeous 
tints. Such contrasts of colors so harmoniously 
blended never came from painter's palette. Art 
never mixed her colors with such matchless skill 
nor covered canvas with such magnificent pro- 
digality of hues. As the day faded into night 
the purple went out of the waters, the gold in 
the clouds changed to gray, darkness filled the 
avenues in the woods and clothed the mountains 
with a mantle of gloom, and then star after star 
came out until, when the clouds drifting in 
upper currents passed beyond the horizon, the 
whole firmament was studied witli sparkling 
jewels. I have seen the day go and the night 
come in many lands, but never before have I 
seen the transformation accompanied by such 
beautiful effects, and never have I seen as per- 
fect a Summer night. There was a stillness as 
if the world and all therem were dead, the 
usual lapping sound of water on the beach was 
absent, beat of heart and tick of watch were all 
of sound that tlie ear could detect, and those 
slight sounds only served to deepen the silence. 
Lying on the deck and looking up at the worlds 
and suns and planets that glistened and 
sparkled in the great concavity of celestial space, 
and then, looking over the side into the water, 
there seemed to be no water there, but instead, 
as we looked down through a great void, we saw 
what appeared another and similar galaxy of 
lustrous worlds and suns gleaming and scin- 
tillating in the lower half of the azure vault, and 
our boat seemed to be floating in space — the 
centre of the universe. It was like a dream — a 
phantasy. Small, trivial and insignificant do we 
and do our ambitions, our labors, and our lives 
seem amid such surroundings. What thoughts 
come to us amid these scenes. My speculations 
as to what lay beyond our earthly being were in- 
terrupted by Mr Murray, who broke the silence 
and the spell. 

SKILL IN PADDLING. 

He said: "Do you think it would be possi- 
ble on such a still night as this to paddle a boat 
right on to you if you were camped on the beach 
— paddle it so silently that, however, intently 
you might listen, you would not know that boat 
or paddle was on the lake until they came within 
the circle of your campfire's light? Well, it is 
possible. The savage learned to do it that he 
might undiscovered approach the game he 
hunted or ambush his enemy. Come with me 
and I shall show you how it is done. Years 
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BCD I IrarD«d to da it, and te-nl^ht ire ihall 
UsI whether mT bnnd bi9 forgotlen ils cun- 
Diag. A canoe n-ould be licttcr, but na iboll. 
In- wbat can bs donf mlQ tliia lightbont. I 
Haod me my old paddle; je5, I baTS oimed itj 
lor a iong time, and, in days Ibat are gone, it j 
earned me through many miles of ]^ke £ad; 
river. Take a Eenl m the slern with your back i 
Isward tne. Shut your eyei lO that : 
your whole atltnlion may be cun- 
ccnlrated on dQt^ciinc the eound 
of the paddle io the water. Now teep perfectly 
still until the boet becoiDes steady auii until I 
gel ready to start." 1 shut my eyes and I 
waited. I could hear a bull Iroe "O '^^ 
(quarter of e mile away, the 
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(Letter to New YorJc World.) 

AN INTER NATION AL CRUISE. 

ARMOY KNOX^ VERSIOV. 

Hli DlipotM of Some of His Snperflnons Histor- 
ical Knowledge, Exhibiting a Uemnrksble 
FsmillArlty with the Aceompllshm«n1s of 
Huron and Iroquois— The Delights of Doing 
Hothieg— The Canndinn Way of Making a 
Ltmonade. 

On Board Yacht Champlain, July 28.— 
What historic ground this is around Lake 
Champlain, what fierce contentions have been 
here, and what savage battles have been fought 
on these shores and in these waters! In the long 
ago this was the dividing line between the 
region claimed by the Hurons on the north and 
that owned by the "Five Nations" on tiie 
south — a. bloody arena where, for many years, 
the war-cry echoed from the% hills almost con- 
tinuously, as savage met savage in deadly 
strife. Tnen the French came, and almost the 
first thing they did was to make war in these 
woods. Samuel de Champlain, the representa- 
tive of the King of France, and the first white 
man who ever saw this region, came up here 
from the St. Lawrence one summer day nearly 
three hundred yeai's ago, and with him were 
two other Frenchmen and a war party of 
Huron Indians. On the banks of the lake they 
encountered some two hundred Iroquois war- 
riors, the mortal enemies of the Hurons. The 
latter waited the attack of the Iroquois until 
they advanced to within bow shot. TTien the 
ramis of the Huron warriors opened and Cham- 
plain and the other two Frenchmen stepped for- 
ward in front of the line. They wore steel 
armor and each was armed with a gun called 
an arquebuse. The Iroquois were fill«i with 
anmzement when they beheld these strangely 
attired men of a race they knew not. To their 
amazement was added terror at the soimd of 
the Frenchmen's guns and at the deadly effect 
of the four bullets with which each was loaded. 
The Iroquois were panic-stricken and easily 
defeated, and the Hurons killed and scalped 
many of the:n. 

Soon after this time the warriors of the 
"Five Nations" obtained guns through trade 
with the Dutch of Manhattan, and the wars be- 
tween them and the Indians of the North con- 
tinued. Then the French claimed the territory 
by right of discovery, and erected forts on Lake 
Cnamplain. The English also claimed it by 
virtue of treaty with the " Five Nations," and 
for years, beginning with the middle of the 
eighteenth century, the rhythm of nature's 
melody — song of bird, rustle of leaf and ripple 
of water — was broken in upon by the jarrmg 
sounds of battle and was lost amid the discord 
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of beat at drum, boora ol cannon aDd yell of 
savage combalanl. Tlie L-onBict. went on, and 
[hoiLiimiLi of cilUBiitFVcnchaieu, brave Englbh- 
men and tuorless savage allies were slain. 

The French passed out of the lafco torerer in 
1759 anil the EnElish Hng floated over the old 
fori. Th'-re "a^i-cati' for a liirn:, and deer and 

. in forest and stream, and on the rockj 
heiirhta ot Ticonderofa gra^ erew within the 
vfaJji of the fort, and in cannon s mouth spiders 
spun their silken webs. Only a few years of 
tranquillit; and onc« more there nas tumult 
and the fort was taken by Ethan Allen " in the 
name of tbe Great Jebovah and the Continental 
Congress." And then Burjoync, with over 
seven thousand British soldiera, came into the 
I u lake and ascin was beard the clash ol anus, 
tb \s and blood flowed, and men diciL 

t It With the nineteenth century came peace to 

V o dj the region ot Champlain, and only the suns of 

ail summer and [be fronts of winter have since atr 

! n > lacked the old fort ot Ticonderosa. Am I not 

and right in saying that around this fako echo more 

I memories of strife and warfare That go to make 

-jpla n our counlry's history than around any other 

'in spot OQ the continent * 

*^" DOWN TttB RICKELIEU. 

and Wesaildown into the Richelieu Eiver, which 
l,Q(, Sows from Lake Champlain into the Ht. Law- 
fere rence.and isnearlyonehundredmiles inlength. 
^o( Tbe day is hot and the breeze is light ai we 
rge cross over the line into Canada and lazily [^lide 
tlie down tbe stroain, passing occasional farm- 
A„ bouseswhere the inhabitants come out andstaro 
They seem surprised at the sight of a 
m these wateis, and they gesticulate and 
-.. «^ ^ whei'e we are from, where we ore going, 

jthin" ^^^ don't wo want to buy a bucketful oi 
ijuai^ blackberries. We meet lumber barges, great 
> fit.Qt stnngs of tbem, pulled by spluttering little 
ii I 1 ' = ciim tugs, slowly moving south on their way 
», I I f m Quebec to Albany or New York, and now 
, , 1 then we pass a lonely boysitting ina canoe 
, ling in a lonely miet. This is not the kind of 

I r that " rolls proudljp on," or that runs its 
bid race," or that " hies tumbling onward to 
nzurc main." It is a quiet, smooth decor 
nvertbat doesnt bie, or turb oi- roU but 
I 1 ' t takes its time to wander through sun ani 
[ ' j!r along meadows of green rushes and pTJt 
I ' iks tlotbed with spruce and maple, pme and 
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Ufe is the acquisitlou of position — the posses- 
Bion of money — to such a one, what a glorious 
coaditiou of restfulncss is this mailing on, siimr 
mer seas, this aboodomaent of cares, tbis indo- 
lent iioiiiadism I No Castle ol Indolence ever 
equalled a yacht on iill and maters. No pleas- 
ures of idleness ever excelled this lying stretched 
out on deck, smoking a. pipe and watching the 
panorama of leagues of picturesque scenery as 
K passes. You, wbo live on shore, have to go to 
your pleasures or send and have such things as 
entcrtalii you brought to your homes. _ We 
baT0 woods and .waterfalls, mountains and'val- 
leys, towns and villages come to ns and pass In 
review before us. Listen to me, you citypeo- 
' pie. Ourdajrs are fllled with peace and pfeas- 
snt compamonsfaLp, no letters to read and 
answer, no visitors to inteii'upt, no bores to 
annoy, no trains to catch. At night cool 
breezes fan our faces as we sleep. The perfume c= 
of flower and tree and carol of nature's chot' I — 
isters greet us when wq wake. Our bathroom "^^ 
is the whole expanse of cool river and sajidy | 
beach. And then our appetites I They are 
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worth a King's ransom, for is it not plea.^ure to 
be hungry ? and then such enjoyment it is to eat 
when sauces are not needed to create desire for 
food. Now, think of this when the midnieht 
music from the back yard fence and the odor 
from the ash barrel in the alley greet you 
when you wake on some of these hot nights, 
and Uiink of it as you absorb your morning 
stimulant to spur your lethargic appetite . and 
again, think of it when you run to catch atxain 
and get a cinder in your eyj. Then, when you 
miss the train and have said the Srst bad word 
you tiink of, I want you to sit doWn and, 
while you wait for the next train, spend the 

me in envying us. Yes, I wish you to envy 

s, but only for the reason that doing so may 
suggest to you that it would be good for you 
aud yours to take such a rest and such a trip as 

'e are taking, and it may cause you to do sO 
some day. We are pioneering the way through 

hese waters, and we hope to induce many to 
follow our path and our plan.. You need rest, 
my overworked business brother, and so do you, 
my professional friends— you doctors and you 
lawyers. Steam engines require to be rested 
occasionally or they would not last out half 
their days, and so do you need rest and need ft 
sorely, and if you take it you will lengthen 
your days and bri^(«n your live- 
Canada that we visil, auu I go awn)i"0 LU UIHII 
some letters. St. Johns ditTers but little from 
towns of its size ill thp States, eicept that 
many of the people speak I<Vench and that all 
move more slQwIy and do business more leisi 
urelythando the people of the United States. . 



hot, and I wanted a lemonada I entered a 
house on the door of which was a sign that 
read: 

VTN8 ET LIQUEURS, : 

UNE SPECIALTTK POUK LES : 

: '*COCKTAILfc»." : 

• • 

I made known my wants to tho barkeeper, who. 
with the aid of a corbvrcw, was trying to kill 
a fly on tlie counter. He missed the fly twice, 
and then followed it over to the beer Keg and 
jabbed at it there until it escaped up among 
some old extract-of-boef cans on the top shelf. 
Then, in an indifferent, interrogative way, he 
said *' Beer ?" I repeated my order. He took 
a careful look at my sun-bui^ed nose, and from 

I the way he elevated his eyebrows I could see 
that he thought it strange that I should prefer 
leinonade to beer. He, however, made no re- 

I mark, but took a lemon out of a di'awcr, got a 
knife and, after wiping it on his trousers, laid 
it down while he put his hand to his mouth to 
prevent the too sudden escape of quite an abun- 
dant yawn. After cutting tho lemon into two 
parts he looked for something under the 
counter and behind a beer keg. Not finding it 
there, he seemed to remember something and 
went into a back room, from which he soon 
emerged with a wooden lemon-squeezer. Tlien 
he put s-^ine sugar in the glass, following that 
witn a little water. At this ix)int he suddenly 
went to the open window and convei*scd with a 
man across the street about th(3 loan of a bird 
do:jj. He began again on my lemonade by 
sqeozing half of the lemon into the glass. Then 
he l(X>ked out of the window and seemed to pur- 
sue a train of thought. It took so much time 
that I think he must have piu'siied it across the 
Canadian frontier, perhaps as far as IVoy or 
Syracuse, N. Y. He went into tlie back room 
for ice, and, not being able to renienil)er where 
his ice hammer was, he scratched his ear a mo- 
ment, but memory would not r<»sj)oiid. and he 
took a beer bottle and with it leism-ely broke 
the ice and put it into the glass with some more 
water. Covering the glass witli a conical tin 
vessel he rolled up his sleeves i)reparatory to 
.shaking the beverage. At this moment he was 
interrupted by a man who smelled as if he had 
some connection with the engine-room of a tug. 
The man slammed an oi)en letter do^\ii on the 
counter and said, " That's a devil of a letter for 
a man to get from his only son. Just cast yoiu* 
eye over that, Jed.** The barkeeper paused on 
has first upward shake of my lemonade, and 
taking up the letter read it. and intimated that 
I ** it was a bloumiiig shame. ^' Then he changed 
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a, dollar biH far a m 

was playing some ei 

last ba shook mr Temooade, and while he wai 

searching for a straw Us put into it I drank it, 

laid a dime oa the counter, and went down to the 

wharf. Should I ever agaJi 

in St. Johns I shall try '~ 

order it the day before. 



a Eurive there and 




St. Johns Post-Ofnce and tend- 
ered a flve-dollar bill The Postmaster ei- 
^ pressed regret that he did not have change. He 
" ' said that if I would pardon him and idndlr 

I wait he would go out and get the bill chaiiged. 

' He had no clerk to send, and he actually locked 
up the Fost-OlBce and went around the block 
and procured the change. At the eipress office 
the agent was starting to the railroad station to 
meet the only train that day for New York. 
He expressed deep regret that he could not wait 
for the parcel I wished to send. He said, how- 
ever, that after I got it sealed and addressed hia 
son would run with it to the station, and If in 
time be would forwaid it. The young man 
waited until 1 had sealed the package ; he then 
locked the express oiSce, and tbe last I saw of 
him he was moving his le^s in a very impetu- 
ous manner in the direCHoa of the railroad 
station. I fear that two such acts of courtesy 
would hardly be met with In one day by ■ 
stronger Id a United States town. Is it because 
we are such a busy people that we think we 
have not time to be courteous and obliging ) 

When Mr. Macdonald, the Mayor of St, 
Johns heard of our arrival, he called on us aad 
entertained us handsomely at Ms houae. Mr. 
Smith, the editoi' of the News, Eknd smne of the 
members of the Y .cht Club also made our stay 
at St. Jobns very pleasant, uid ISr. Alex. Ifoo- 
donald gave us welcome andmaterialhospitali^ 
on his steam yacht. So our flnt Impreflsiona A 
Canada and Canadians are of 8 rose-tiutad 
character. 
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& YACHTING CRUISE. 




TEXAS Sli-TINCIS KNOX AFLOAT. 

Down tie Hichelion Eiver to the 

LB.wrence -Adventures Aiaoag I 

French Canndians— Canal Yachtin 

—The Pale Horse and Its Driver- 

Tradine Devilled Ham -A 

Waste of Good French. 



— A queer eiperience we have had 
to-day— twelve miles llirongh a caoal c 
a Bailing jBcht. It was unique and it m 
very interesting. After leaving Lake 
Cbsmplain no sailed down the Richelieu 
River to St. Joliiis, a town in Canada. 
Here we cnme to a series of rapids. ~ 

get around tlieae it is neceasaiy to ust 

canal as fur as Chamblj. Before this 
canal was made the route around these 
mpids was a trail in the woods used bv 
the Indians and by the French who fol- 
lowed them. Over this trail, which was 
ealleid a "curry" or "pttrtage," tliey c 
ried tlieir canoes and equipments' until 
they came to deep water again. It was up 
ihe Richelieu, then called the "River of 
the Iroquois," that Cbamplain come when. 
nearly three centuries ago, he discovered 
the lahe that now bears liie name. 

At St. Johns, where the evening before 
we had been hospitably entertamed by 
memhers of tlic yacht club and by Mayor 
Macdonald. we entered the flrat lock of 
the Chambly Canal. 

It was at 4 30 In IJie morning when a 
French Canadian, who lootteJ like a 
pirate who had been up all night and had 
forgotten to change his clothes or wash 
liis face since the fall of Quebec, awoke 
us with a wild yeli as we lay out in thf 
river off tlie lown. He desired to inforn 
us thai lie vaa Ibe maa who had beea 
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engaged to pilot us through the vasty 
deptha of the canal. He had about one 
hundred feet of rope in hia hand, and to 
one end of the rope was attached a pale 
horse of nondescript breed and grotesque 
Btnicture. This brute— I refer to the 
horse— was spavined and had an impedi- 
ment in hia aft-starboard leg. (You see 
I am getting poa ted in maritime language 
already.) When he lifted this lug he did 
it with a jerk as if he had stepped on a 
tack. He stood about tliirteen and ahalf 
hands above the water line, and the only 
rigging he carried waa tiie rope aforesaid, 
a singletree and a saddle. 

We pulled into the lock, the gate was 
closed after iis, the forward gate raised, 
and oD the rising waters tlie Champlain 
floated until lier deck was level witli the 
top of the lock. As the sun appeared over 
the eastern hills we paaaed out of the lock 
into the canal, the tow line waa made fast 





10 the yacht, the driver swore and 

nto the tow-path, and promenaded north 
with a awingine eccentric stride. The 
yacht went rushing through the wild 
waste of forty feet of surging waters at 
^he rate of three to four miles an hour. 

I have a number of friends who like 
yachting, but deny themselves the 
aleaaure, fearing the attendant danger. 
"They talk of squalla, and capsizing and 
■unning on a lee shore, and that sort of 
■,hlng. Now, to all such timid people let 
me commend canal yachting. You liave 
all the pleasure that you would have on 
:he briny deep. For instance, you can 
keep your comb and brush, and aocks 
and tobacco, and soap, and crackers all 
in one locker. Just tlie same as if you were 
yachting ou the azure main, and the wood 
of the locker will get damp and awell, and 
the thing wont open. 

On a canal theve ore the same facilities 




for falling over stero ehecta and bobstai 
and buckets as tliere are elaewherc. li 
sides tiiis, canal yachting really olTei 
advantages and unique privUegen that 
cannot be had on lake or sea. There arc- 
no Hails to trim, no jibboom to knocit off 
jour cap and hit you on tlie baclc of tiic 
neck as it gybes, and, instead of running 
before tlie wind with your cap lushed 
down over your ears, you don't run at all; 
you merely glide along in the wuko of a 
fifteen dollar liorse who does not fei-l 
himself above his business. Then, if 
your horse should Btr^y into a cornlield 
and run you on a lee shore, you can step 
oS the deck on to lee shore and buy some 
buttermilk. Or, if you fall overboard and 
go to the bottom, you can stand up on the 
brokeD pickle bottles and lost buckets 
that canalers have dropped overboard 
and that you will And there. Should the 
yacht capsize in midstream you can run 
along the mainmast and drop down a 
farm house chimney, or swing yourself 
oft on to a haystack. 

I tell you — and I speak from experience 
—there be many advantages in canal 
yacbting of which the deep aea yachtsman 
little wotelli. 

When theyachtsmanon the moaning sea 
wants to stop he has to reef his sail and 
cast his anchor. When we wish to pause 
in our mad career on the canal we have 
merely to say "Belay" to the driver on 
the tow-path, and he says "Whoa," or its 
French equivalent, to the pale horse, and 
that makes him stop with an enthusiasm 
that scatters gravel over the adjacent 
scenery. I never saw a horse that coiUd 
slop in a more unanimous way or belay 
on such small provocation. He also occa- 
sionally made an extemporaneous stop. 
One of these occasions was nearly being 
his last. There was a liKht breeze, and 
we had put up a small sail to tighten the 
labour of the old horse. The speed ob- 
tained by the yacht under sail required 
that he should trot to keep the tow line 
taut. He missed his driver who had 
stepped into a house to get a light for his 
pipe, and he made one of his impromptu 
pauses. It was not quite what could 
properly be called a full stop, but more in 
the oatureof a semicolon. The yacht kept 
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' on at double the horse's speed and there 
waa no raeanft of stopping her. We BQd- 
denly realized that if that horse did not 
toddle along wilh more velocity Ihere 
would preaently be a dire catastrophe. 
We were lunching on deck at tlie moment 
and we promptly gat up from the table. 
There was great tumult for a time and we 
began shouting at the horse to go on. 
The artist in his excitement yelled, 

WHOOPl qittjp!! fibb!!1 80At!1!1 
and hit him on the Jerky leg with a cold 
potato. Our iinpeliioua cook thri'W a 
stove lid at him and the captain pnt hia 
whole soul into a few boisterous notes on 
the fog horn. Deafness seemed to be one 
of the horse's many inflrmities Our cries 
of warning he heeded not. The tow line 
became alack, dippf d in the water, traticd 




along in a great loop, then as the yacht 
forged ahead of the horse the line grad- 
liol^ straightened out, rose dripping 
from the water, became taut, and whang! 
Splashl yacht and horse had changed 
placea; the yacht was towing the horse 
"stern on," as the nautical phrase goes. 
X^j^snnot do descriptive justice to the wild 
and voluble excitement of the pirate 
driver when he saw us sailing away w'lh 
hie pale horse surging in our wake, and 
Tor the same reason I must leave you to 
Imagine the pulling, hauling and profanity . 
required to get the brute ashore. 

I had a picture made of the yacht and 
her motive power. It was made from a 
photograph taken on the spot. I instruct- 
ed the photographer to Include me in the 
work of art. If he had obeyed myorders 
the picture would have graced this 
column. His only excuse fur not includ- 
ing me in the photograph was that at the 




I wu St a funnbou^^ trjiog to trade a 
ran of derilled ham for a pi>uiiil of butter. 
I wrtuld not adriiM anjone to attempt 
this with k FrKDctiXaDadian. Tho^ who 
m on temn of intimacv with potted ham 
know that therf: is a picture of .Satan with 
the conventional horns, hoof and tail 
inlaid in red ink on each ran. TfaU 

frobabtv prejudiced the farmer against iL 
explained to him in mr most Parisian 
French what it was. He said he would 
rather not have me do it near the house, 
but that if I wished to go down behind 
tbebluft Imighttouchtheibiog off there, 
where the explosion could not damage 
anything. I eaw that he had failed to 
understand me. Bomc of these Canadians 
■peak dreadful French. It is harsh and 
gnttural. and not at all the French "as she 
is spoke" by me. It seems to me that it 
would give a man a sore throat to even 
think in such a patoU. I explained Ihai 
the stuff was not an explosive, that il vas 
plain, everydav, granulated h-a double m 
— ham, and I supplemented this state- 
ment with signs intended to convey the 
idea that it was good to eat. He shook his 
head and said that he knew all about it, 
had tried it once, that thej did die in the 
bouse, and that traps or terrier dogs were 
good enough for bim. 

I would suggest to those who mayhere- 
aftci go canal-yachting in Canada that 
they do not waste a good article of French 
language nor a can of seaworthy devilled 
ham on the farmer they may meet by the 
waynidc. If be did trade he nould not 
appreciate the ham, and would possibly 
UHC it as a shaving lather or a plug to stop 
a leak in a wheel-barrow. He seems to 
t>e addicted to salt bacon which he uses 
aa food, and the butter-milk habit has 
such a hold on him that he cares for : 
other stimulant. 

I left the homy haniled Canadian s 
of toll without succi!eding In making a 
trade, hut I had my little rerenge. I 
dropped the ham into bis well. Some day 
when the can attains a state of noxious 
desuetude, Il will hurst, and he will think 
he has stnick a vein of antique lard ii 
drinking water. 





On the map that I carry with me 
there is a marked cootrast between Can- 
ada and the Doited States. On this 
chromatic chart Canada is diBtiDguUbed 
b; apale glacial hue, suggestive of furs, 
froBtbiles and aoowshoea. There 
to be a vast expanse of empty landscape 
and vacant lots between towns and the 
■whole country appears to be sparsely 
settled WLtb the few large letters of the 
alphabet that constitute the namea of 
tbe several provinces. But on ihis map 
ol mine the United States is all aglow 
■with warmth of color, and the railroad 
lines are so numerous that ibcy hardly 
leave room for mountain tops Id appear 
between ihem, and there are mighty 
rivers depicted, and the cities and towns 
and villages are so numerous that Iheir 
names are crowded over the edge of the 
continent, ho that their last BjUablea 
float out 00 the waves ot the Atlantic 
and Pacific oceans. Tbe map was 
not printed in Canada. 

Ab we Bail through Canadian rivers 
'we note almost as much contrast bet 
'Ween the two countries as is shown oc 
tlie map. 

Wheo we cross the northern troiitiei 
of the United States there is no mia 
taking the fact that we are in Canada 
but the contrast is' not due to color, a; 
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it is on my map. Tlie hu<> of meadow 
and wood, river and sky, is just the same 
that we see iu the Stales; hut when we 
come to observe and study the people, 
their homes and their liabits, we note 
a great difference. Of the 4,500,000 in- 
habitants of this country, there are 
almost 

A Million and a Half 

who are French or of French descent, 
and who still speak the language of 
France and conform to French customs 
in many things. 

In some of the towns there is 
hardly a sign (on store or wall) painted 
or printed in English. In the country 
many of the houses are thatched with 
straw, and their pointed gables jand 
queer little windows give them a quaint, 
old-world aspect. Years ago how hard 
it must have been for the French of 
Canada to put the English yoke around 
their necks, and how difilcult for a man 
whose forefathers fought under Na- 
poleoD at Waterloo, or manned the 
guns within Quebec, to cheer with wild 
enthusiasm on the birthday of Queen 
Victoria. Yet I am told that these 
people are among the most loyal sub- 
iecis of her gracious majesty. Queer 
isn't it ? It hardly seems right that 
they should be governed by a people 
who are of another race and who speak 
a different language. The English 
never treated them as nations usually 
treat a conquered people, and perhaps 
that accounts for their loyalty. When 
Canada was lost to France and came 
under British rule, the English did 
everything possible to make the change 
easy and pleasant to the Canadians. 
They allowed them to retain their lands, 
the French laws were but slightly 
changed, and religious liberty was ac- 
corded them 

There are many evidences of thrift 
to be seen as we sail down the Riche- 
lieu river past farmhouses and barns, 
fields of golden wheat and oats, and 
meadows rich in grass and clover. 
There are farmhouses in sight all the 
time on both banks of the river, and 
every three or four miles there is a 
church. It is like a village of many 
miles in length, with the river as its 
only street. There are but few evi- 
dences of progress or improvement to 
be seen. There is none of that dispo- 
sition to open up and develop the new 
and to improve the old that is charac- 
teristic of the enterprising, progressive, 
restless people on the other side of the 
line. The great, gaunt hand of 
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Tli« Frost Xinr 

comes down heavily on these people. 
His reign is cruelly oppressive. He 
locks up canals and rivers— the Cana- 
dians' great arteries of commerce — 
during many dreary months of every 
vear, and the farmer's seed time and 
harvest are but of short duration. 

A beautiful country this is in the 
summer ; but in winter how bleak and 
bare and frigid it must seem. No won- 
der that when that ancient mariner, 
Jacques Cartier, discovered this north- 
land, and sailed along its stern and 
rocky coast, he said : ** It verily seem- 
eth as if this might be the land to 
which €k>d banished Cain." 

There are many ways to travel, but 
if you desire to travel for pleasure and 
rest, let me commend to you a sailing 
yacht as a pleasant means of locomo- 
tion ; and if you want to get away from 
the giddy world's unrest, from cares of 
business, and from all the worries and 
petty annoyances that make life in the 
city a daily round of wearying toil, I 
say to you go and do as we are doing. 



it 



Cannot Spare the Time," 



you say? Ah, well, then go on, my 
friend, and worry and toil, and get 
worn and weary and exhausted, and 
one day you will "spare the time;" 
aye, as far as this world's work is con- 
cerned, you will spare not only time,but 
eternity, too; and by the time you 
should have died, if you had lived a 
natural life, temperate in labor and in- 
dulgent in rest, the world will be whirl- 
ing around as smoothly as if you had 
never been, and you will, long before, 
have been in your grave and forgotten. 
When the Lord made men be did not 
intend that they should be gray-haired, 
physical wrecks at 40, as so many are. 
He,doubtless, intended that they should 
not only work, but rest. 

The majority of Americans do not 
seem to know how to rest. True, 
many leave the city in the summer, 
presumedly in search of rest, .but 
where do they go ? Mostly to other 
cities and to crowded seaside villages 
where there is no rest. The character 
of labor and effort merely is changed. 
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and they experience as mucti phyBical 
and meutal wear &nd tear as ihef 
would if Ihey had remained at bome. 
But you, my brotber of the blue shirt 
and Bun-lironzed face — you wbo, to es- 
cape the tumult and the ilirocg of men 
and tbe vain cares that vex human life 
—go to mountain, lake or river wiib 
gun or rod. paddle or sail, I give my 
band lo you. 

And you who avelier in ihe heat of 
oily or town, how you would envy us 
it you could focua your mind's eye on 
ua, and see ua now, this cold, breezy 
morning, as we sail down along tbe 
northern bank of the Bt. Lawrence- & 
night of restful Eieep. such sleep as de- 
pends on pure air, moderate exercise, 
a tranquil mind, and a body not ei- 
bauated by tabor or dissipation ; then 
a Bwlm at sunrise, a row of a cnile or 
so, an appetite for ham and eggs, the 
posaeesion of whicb is a deligbt, an 
appetite that we lose and find three or 
lour times a day— all lb a jve have 



And after breakfast here we are with 
pipe in mouth, stretched prone on the 
quarter deck, lazily watching the ever- 
changing scenery go driftmg by. aa 
our yacht courses down the current of 
the great river of the north. 

Danger? Well, no ; nothing like 
tbe danger that haags hourly over you 
in Boston. I might, perhaps, get 
choked to death with a Gahbone etuck 
in my windpipe, or I might fall over a 
lee scuttle, or a maintop combing, or 
some otiier nautical otistruction. and 
abrade my sbin, but that is the only 
danger to life or limb that I think we 
risk. There ia do sewer gas to fe&r. no 
chimneys to fall on us. no policemen 
to club us, no mad dogs to bile us. no 
street cars to run over us, no man with 
a bill to ambush us. and, above all, no 
"keep off the grass" signs to admon- 
ish us, and no chance to be summoned 

How do we spend the time do you 
say 7 Well, we simply spend most of 
it— squander it, doing nothing, and we 
think that Is 

Tbe Best Use To Which Holiday Time 
can be put. I have no patience with 
those old " improve the QeeiuK hour " 
frauds who are always Sriog at us ad- 
mouitiuDt to the effect that, if we 





would ooly profliably use our spare 
moments, we would, eW., etc., etc. 
Tbey tell us thst, aa Ibe goldeo mo- 
menla go bowling down io to eternity, 
we should occasionally wrench a few 
out or the calendar and improve tbem 
(any insurance compitny will furnish 
tbe calendar). Why, anyone can do this 
if he wishes t genius is not needed, 
brains are not absolutely necessary : 
all ibat la required is to suatcb the mo- 
ments as tbey fiy and use tbem. - Many 
have made fame and fortune by doing 
this. You have, doubtless, read in 
your Sunday school boolis of the man 
who every day utilized the time while 
be was shaving to write, and at the end 
of one year had completed a two-vol- 
ume treatise on " The Cruelly of Using 
Worms as Bait." Sir James Ferguson, 
during one winter, while standing oa 
the register waiting for bis wife lo 
warm the bed, invented the woven- 
wire buslle of commerce William 
Penn grabbed small sections of the 
nth century while be waited iu the 
morning for bis coSee to settle, and 
he utilized tbem in settling Pennsyl- 
vania and in laying out Philadelphia. 
I have rCad somewhere that both New 
York and Boston laid out Phiiadel- 
pliin, bull presume that was a mere 

The first GovernoF of Masaacliusetta 
while waiting for a street car always 
employed the goldeo moments proflu 
ably. We are told that it was on one 
of these occasions that be discovered 
beans. An uncle of mine mastered the 
French language and white-washed his 
barn— while paying off a mortgage. 

Yea, lime is money; I admit that 
we should use it all to the best advan- 
tage. Even the infiuiteseimal fragment 
of time that it takes a, three-month 
note lo mature in the bank should be 
utilized, if only in trying lo gel it re- 
newed. George Washmgton was a 
great man, but he did ooi put bis 
scraps of lime to good use. He could 
uoltellalie. Now, if he had applied 
himself during Lis spare moments, aay 
while crossing the Delaware, he might 
have been as distinguished a liar as 



ARMOY KNOX GETS MAD 



AT the: oodfathbrs of our 

liAKBS AND RIVSRS. 



He IHflCOiirflefl Indignantly and Elo- 
quently Upon tbe Bad Taste Dis- 
played In Tbefie Modern Days In 
Namlnic Prominent Parts of tbe 
Eartli's Crust— An Interesting Com- 
bination of Cook and Crenr. 



On Board Yacht Champlain.— The bad 

taste of some of the people who have been 

the godfathers of many of our lakes, rivers, 

mountains, and other prominent sections of 

the earth's crust is painful to think of, but 

evidence of it greets us every day. It sticks 

out and obtrudes itself on us on every hand. 

In these modem days is there neither poetry 

nor sentiment in the people who give names 

to places and things? The savage appreciated 

and selected names that were full of rhythm 
and melody. The eternal unfitness of calling 
a good valley 

"dog-trot hollow" 

did not take hold on the untutored Indian ; nor 
did it ever enter into the minds of the Spanish 
or French who came after them to disgrace a 
picturesque mountain peak with such a name 
as "Dolan's Nubbin." Neither did they 
name their towns after Jones, the railroad 
freight agent, or for the aldermanic Scroggs, 
as the people of the United States do so often. 
The Indians selected words with meaning and 
music in them, and the Spanish and French, 
after using up the names of all the saints, 
searched the realms of poetry and sweet 
sounds for names ; for instance, when an Indian 
wished to give a distinctive appellation to a 
place at the confluence of two streams, he 
would call it " The-place-where-the-bright- 
waters - meet-and - don't - you - forget - that-it*s-a- 
daisy-spot," or 

HYPHENATED INDIAN WORDS TO THAT EF- 
FECT. 

He was never stingy in the matter of syl- 
lables. . He would give a lake or river its full 
name, even if it took half the language he 
carried with him to do it. Indian travelers 
who made a business of discovering and 
naming places have been known to use up 
( almost their whole vocabulary in a week's 
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doztn complete 
vfeiiert & Iflke li 
loveliwl dinipli 
■ ' gtitW 



:o their irFbe wfthdnt half « 
acQtcnccs to their backs. I 
t week, nnJ U is one of tbo 
ihai I have ever section tbis 
It was formeTty 



meh. wlijclt means going oul from 
> river. Isil-kan-i-a- ta-rca-ko-wa, Iho grentesl 
l of tlie U-autiful label; .ind A-roy-una, "the 
■ -waters of the cmeriild rock"." Now don't 
you think Ihol the Vermont Yankees would 
have been saiisQcd with some of these names 
or even a K-ction of one of fhem. If lie con- 
8lder(^ Islt-kan-ia-ta-res-ko-na too long for 
every day use he could have aared a piece 
out of the middle of it and, with ends nootly 
spliced, lie woDid have bad » name thai cer- 
tainty vould hove boon more euphonious 
than the one [lie Like now bears. Some 
thirty yCHni ago a surveyor lost his way in 
the mountains and wandered throush the 
wllderats^s until he arrived at this lake. A 
senich party trailed him and be wm found 
there. The name of tbe wreUb was Tupper 
and DOW A'roy.unn, "ibc water* of tbe em 
cm Id rocks" is known only aa "Bu^ Tup- 
1 1 if Hi PC"-" 

lilJjl iLwu bad enough for our forefathers to 

Hmurder tbe ownera of tlieae lands and 

f/'waters oftcr stealing their property, but it 

...J was adding to the crime to take oway the 

'M musicBl names ^ven by tbe lavage, and it 

fU was tieapina: fosult on tojuir (o replace 

,£,) iliose osmet with the tuneless <us£onance of 

^ Ihc Yankee vocabulary. While on this ?ub- 

^ iect of pames lut me tell you of something 

J t eaw yesterday that illustrates bow some 

i human pigmies, who would be forgotten in 

ar anda day aftet their deaih, will strive 

._ ,.ush their little names into the future 

3 thai posterity may be deceived into ihinkinii; 

] that they were rfants. Tbe same vanity 

) that octuatea tlie discoverer of Jones' river. 

a:id the founder of McOoaigalvllle prompts 

~ these people to force (heir names into the 

ages to come,by attaching them to tbe names 

or derds of some of the great oncf of the 

I oaiih. I walked over 

|, TB£ PLAINS OP ABRAHAM 

jeelvidaj and on that blood bought field 
where ihe heroic Wolfe valiantly fought 
end hrnvely died. I saw a modest granite 
monumcDt. On a small, square on one side 
\s this Inscripdon: 




On the opposite ^de on a much larger 




u graven >- 



BRITISH ARMT IN CANADA 



WfiaEreulodbylhf;^ 

_.D.1B49, 

Hl« Eirellency Lieutenant Ger 

am BENJAillN D'URB.IX 

O. C. v., K. C. B., H. C. T. S,. 

Comroaader 



comraoDls. If I would Hay what I 
think of this vain baronet wirh the alpUabeti- 
col Iftil, it would make his lioightly old slmde 
shiver down tbcrc. 




What Bhall I write you about this wee'iil 

It is hard to chooat a subject for I have su cJ» 

a nealili of scene:) thai I wonM like to dc- 

«crihe U) you and so laany incidents int£resl- 

and amuslngl would like to give you, tha? 

difficult to moke a cboice. 



1 ended my last letter I tliinlc widi Itia 
discliarge of the pale horse nuU our sail from 
the canal. Wu went out of the canal, into 
Cbootbly basin, n bay in the Richelieu about 
two milM wide, Chambly Is a small town. 
, I sow nothing worth noting there except the 
i!>flj^ Ick'groiih office- The telegraph agent is also 
^^^ poaimasler bolh in Ihc Frcuch and English 
tongues, .and bc-ri)u» u ^eoeral store. Us 
'Wiirscll jou a can of baking powder and a 
poato.ce stamp or a bottle of whiskey and a ■* 
razor with e^uol fluency in cither language, 
and if you ^isli will throw In a buoch of 
tclegrani blanka with each article purchased. 
—1 A large Invoice of strios beaua and axe 
' bandlca that he had Just received had 
crowded the telcgiaph desk out into the 

J'ard He apologi/ed for tliis but kindly al- 
owcd me to sit on a sack of flour and write 
my telegTani on toil of a side of bacon. The y 

nt office was closed but he pried ihu lid oft V 
'itb a screw dnver when I gave hitn a 1 
letter mhi'^li he dropped in and then closed 1 
the pobtnlBcc again The post olUcc hai a { 
square tin lid on lop and is lalwllcd 

FBE9B BOBTON CR.^CKERS. yj 

As we were out of piovisions of every kind / 
J sent Arclde, thr young lunu who enticts the , 
dual role of cook and crew of Iho Cbam- '| 
plain, to the store to buy supplies. There is 
• sequel to this, but as the uovetijts sny — let 
Tjs not aulicipate. We sailed down the river ^ 
to Sotel at which point the Richelieu empties 1 
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ialo"»hcfet.t,a« - 

and ArcLiu wai liistru';lc<l to j;ct 
meal. He retircJ to tlio cockpit, and emerg^ 
lugsftcf afewminatci repOTLol that tixen-. 
wafl no coffee. IIo was told to make te« 
instead. Another visit to the cockpit, s 
■pause, and ngnin Archie emerged — (paren- 
Ihctically 1 would sny, oftevideaceof tliecoo- 
vcaicDce ol our j'acht, thai emerg- 
ing from any imrt of her Is ea^. 
yoa can emerge ooto the quarter deck 
from the cock pit by ruakiug one s" ' " 

stumble over a rupe. We ivere 
that there iras no t^^a on board. 

"Zc lea wna forgot lo be brung, 

"Well let us have milk, and get out some 
canned meat and things." 

-Oui. monsieur." 

A|Ta[u Archie returned to the cock pit ep- 
parcntty to produce the desired food; sooa 
lie returned. 

"Ze milk she was Icf on shore an' ze 
grocery, ve hcv noue." 

"Well. I suppose we can have crackers 
and water, what have you got anyhow." 

'■Nozzing, monsieur, ve bev ab-so-leetly 

rozziiig. ze box of provisions vi ^ — 

her to come on board." 

Why, cnnfound you, didn't you know' 



i ordered to get 



at oneet" 
ze calam- 
news filBt 
It seems that it is 



that at first when you 
luncheon?" 

■•Oui. monsieur." 

"Then why didn't y 

"1 ranted to break t' 
ity by portions and tq 

atone time altogether. _ ... __ __ 

lie cook's duly to buy aupplies and the 
crew's duly to go ashore and bring then^ 
aboard. Archie tn his capacity as cook 
ordered the provisions but forgot to instruct 
himft'lf in his capacity as crew lo go asbord 
for them. We were in a dilemma, for, 
there being nothing to cook, Archie imme- 
diately became the crew, and we could not 
then justly reprimand him for the hliinder 
of the cook; you see how mixed the thiog 
was. As I am mised in writing about it I'll 
now drop it. 




ARMOY KNOX'S LOG-BOOK. 



The Phenomenally Taclliirn Sklpix 
or ibe Cbamplafn— Sa»i|tleB ol' lllii 
nonosrllBblo Eloquence -The Im- 
preaiilTe PIclnrcBquenca* of QDeheo 
^Klrange CoalrsBlH of like New and 
Old— U^r > CblcaB» Druminei- In- 
aisled thai '*Tlie»e Canadian* !■ no 

QtriBcc, Aug. l—Wo haven treasure in tho 
captain of th« CIiitiiiplalD. 1 have tbe imiiresslon 
that he knows a great deal, and that he must 
have a, vast atnouut of kiiow1ed)(C stored up, 
because bo is nlegardly witb it and never volun- 
tarily squaodtis any. What a pleasure it ia, 
ODCe in awhile, to meet a taciturn man, after 
BUfferins' from the voluble inanities of the loqua- 
cious bore, who interrupts your thomthtawitb 
rcmai-ka regatiJing trivial things— remarks that 
require do comment or nnswcr from you, but 
that Bide-track or derail your train of thoUKht 
and make you wish thf.t there were no^ holf s 
much of the English language as there is. Fron 
the dismal background of BUcb verbose chattel 
our captain's silence stands out in blessed rt>liel 
He confines himself to a tew nautical phrases re 
gardlng soils, and sheets, and helm, that be Ore 
at the crew from tirao to time, and curt remark 
reganllDg objects on the wBt«r or shore that ha 
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M> Hurrah or mrseir. but tlmt ho In- 
cUentally drop* for onr benefit, if wo 
catch them. For Instanoe, 
bend In the river we come atrcaat ot a pile of 
cracfced and falleo masonir. bo Bays, " Old fort. 
Indlanoeme—buUtbr French— took byBritiah." 
itffalD, aa we pav a wreck, noar Quebec, uod be- 
fore we can aak a question, be Bays. "Engligb 
■hip— West Indla-«UKtu^-coU!»Ion— bust." He 
then.relapBec Into alleuce to profitund that we 
oaa-bearblB corns acbeup In the forecastle. T 
would raUicr listen to the cHptalo keep hi* 
mouth ibut for an hour thatt iistea to manf a 
more cultured man talk for a ' ' ~ ~ 
tcrday momlo^ he went ashore to purobase 
eggs and milk at a farm-bouse. As he 
rowing back in tbe tender, we obsorved that ta« 
was breatbioB bard and bod no anffry look Id 
one eye. The other eye was closed and lur- 
roundedb]' alargeswellioB'. so that there vaauo 
look in It at all. His trousers wore badly torn 
below the knee, and tberc "wrrc smitc-lics on tbo 
naked leg that i>btrudedliseir tbrouyh tliercn.t. 
As be stepped abourd. he Couiihcd Ub cap, polptad 
to his lucerate<l trousers. and snld, "Dog." then 
tohisdamaged eje and said, "Mao." He wont 
below Into the cockpit without another word, 
but there waa aa much of a story lold In the two 
words bo did say aa many onothor man would 
have tahcn an hour to tell. 

I asked the captain to-day wb 
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mrtoaftflayacbtln ■ roiwb na with a atront 
wlQd dend aateni. He took Ua p<p« from Ui 

only long enough to say, "Don't." 
But ir your chnnael is narrow, so that yon 
ohiiDS* your couise, what then?" IstOd. 
Anchor." 

really wanted inrormation on the eubloot. 
and the captain was evidently opposed to run- 
olofr before such a wind, while I had beald 
r It. In all auoh disputed casea I 
refer to authorities, so I went below and, takinc 
my library out of the tin bucket in which It tt 
kept, turned to page 3SS, sooUen T. under Uie 
bead of ■' Heavy Weather— Wind Aft." I epent 
half an hour in oommittio^ to memory the ln~ 
gtmcCione there given. Then I approached tba 
captain, who WHS sitting forward on pllaof sail 
whlpplDff the end of a rope. I mid, " Captain, I 
think the authorities dllTer from youregaMlnK 
ulllnK a yacht before a wind dead aatem." 



1 inlerrog^ 



Welookea up with ii 
tlvelysaid,"8o?" 

" Yea," I reiponded. "They say, iniuch oaaea, 

'drop the peak of the mat nsatl until itiajuat 

square, in with the ^ib soiartly. reef the bow- 

Bprltandsetthestorm Jibi then lower the fore- ' 

Bail, close reef and reset It. Make fast the 

topplDB- lift, lower the peak to the litis, 

and main tack to the throat and the 

mainsail is thus scandalized. Hold taut aod belay 

the lee topping lift, let go the main halliards and 

~ the throat down to the bourn by tlie taok 

w the main Eheet, crutch and 

laah the boom, and away yoo go agafn.' " 

I knovl made this (guotation correctly. Just 
OS printed iD the " Tnchlsman'a Manual." When 
I ended. the kncIenC marinei- whs gazing at me 
with a itoi^ stare that lasted for the cpace ot a 
minute, whfle his arms hung limp by his sMm, 
and I thought I had surely UUed him. He re- 






thIak-vaJled, dormer -irind owed and mauy- 
gabled, crowded upon and OTershBdowod by 
pllea ot modern Iron-columned businoss 
bouses: carts of the Bsme clumsy deslsn &Dd 
heavy material as were those used by tfae Breton 
peasants hundreds of years BgOy^onKSliIe of 
light and gTBccful carriaehs of tl)o latest pattei 



! rattlD of rb( 





the t 

whistle aad tl 
Ktlns with the ohlmcs o 
wero cannon Id days ol 
oat the thunders of w 
those In which thoy no' 
ol the Prince of Peace. 

Yes. an odd and outrA ptuce Is this, and colu tons 
and columns could be BUed wtth descriptions of 
lis many Interesting features. Away up here I 
alt on DullBrln Terrace B brood esplanade 
perched more than half way up the side of a 
ttlgaotic rock that Is crowned with the greatest 
of all the citadels over which floats the Bed 
CrosBOt Englanfl. Looklngdownfarbolow I see 
the great tide of the mighty St. Lawrence sweep- 
ing around the promontory freighted with 
ciafts of all sizes, from the small canoe to the 
great man-of-war. Here, close la-shore, a three- 
decked passenger steamer Is going to Montreal ; 
a able ship bound for Liverpool with 
beyond is the United States tnan-of- 
■war Galena, carrying the only American flag to 
icept the one that flouts over our own 
c raf t yonder under tho shadow of the ell if. Down, 
by the water's edge arohouses on 
the roofs of which one could drop a pebble— craiy 
jOld^ houses, weather-beaten and stained by the 
hand of time, are most of them. Itwas along that 
narrow tieach below that io a snow-starm many 
years ago MontKOmery came to meet Arnold nod 
make Joint attack on the city; but through 
blinding snon Came a. bullet from this ledge up 
h ere, and Montgonaecy never met Arnold. Ahroef 
what romaoce aod what tragedy have this grcal 
rockandthatwlde river been thesceneot. Whal 
memorlea of strife and bloodshed and groat 
twilight shad- 





(LOG OF THE YACHT QHAMPLAIN. 

Commercial Union with the 
United States. 



CANADIAN TRADE. 



Kbox'i ObterTfttioni ob the EfRiet<i of » 
High TarllL 

On Board Yacht Chahplain, off Que- 
bec. Aug. 7.— It is along rivers that we 
fina the oldest civilization. On the banks 
of streams man originally settled. The 
first settlements in ail new countries are 
on the shores of lakes, seas and rivers. It 
is along the great arteries of the continent 
that we find the people in their least arti 
fieial condition, and It is by travel through 
the waterways of a country that we can 
best study its people, their habits and cus- 
toms, and their social and political rela- 
tions and conditions. The traveler who 
rushes over a country on a railroad usually 
passes through the worst parts of the 
cities, towns and villages, and the most 
poorly developed section of the agricul- 
tural districts. He leaves with an idea 
that the towns consist of comfortless rail- 
road stations, trunk-laden omnibuses^ of- 
fensive backyards, prolific clothes Imes, 
smoke-begrimed factories, and the miser- 
able tenements of the working people who 
are too i>oor to own homes. And his im- 
pression is that the country is made up of 
rocks, patent medicine signs, telegraph 
poles and the poorer class of farms. It is 
not always thus, but generally that is 
what he sees, and it is from that he forms 
his mature impressions. The people he 
meets are the hotel clerk and the baggage- 
man, the railroad conductor and the ven- 
der of antique figs and yesterday mom- 
ing^s papers, and these are not representa- 
tive citizens of any country, nor will 
converse with them teach him much. His 
time and attention are taken up with the 
packing of trunks and the catehin^ of 
trains, end he can devote but little of either 
to what he sees and hears. Knowing this 
from experience, we selected a yacht as a 
means of locomotion, and the lakes and 
river as a route on which to travel. We 
are never hurried. We can stop as long as 
we please at places or with people who in- 
ter^ us, and there is no conductor's *^ all 
aboard " to disturb or hurry us away. 

AT QUEBEC 

we have stayed several days, visited the 
fcdls of Montmorenci, the Indian village of 
Lorette and the shrine of the good St. 
Anne, where the virtues of the waters and 
the prayers of priest and patient are said 
to perform miracles. We have been enter- 
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tajned at the Quebec Yaf bt Club ojid tte 
" - Ibod club, and have been al a yacht 
Regarding all of this you ma; read 



continont, wjcb a history that b led with 
the blood of savage, Prencb, English and 

itualed on a rock " 

among 



theci 



■sof ti 



V Woi 



rouQtlines that _. . .._._.. 
and picturesque, volumes could __ ... 
on 119 peculiarities (u>d interesting teaOires 
without eihausCiDg the subject, 

1 shall only give you a few cold ant 
adorned facts and slatisiics Inhabi 
60,000, more than niac-tenths of whom are 
French fir of Fi-encb descent. City Coun- 
cil composed of four Protestants, four Irish 
Catholics and 10 French Cathol 
Roman Catholic religion predi 
The French, not only in the city, butin 
pi-ovinee of Qviecec, btc largely in the i_... 
Jority. and govern Imrttl matters. They 
ore more conservative and Ins progressive 
than are tbe bnglish-apeakiDg inbabilanta. 




Tbey have their own clube and societies. 
and there i« not so much social Intercourae 
between them and tbe ElngliEh-speaklng 
popnlatdon as might he expected. Tbe 
French lack pusb luid enterprise. They 
Hi-o Hatisfled with the existing etale ol 
things. Ihev live ajid pray and work and 
worabip in the same way Ibat their [orc- 
[ fathers did a hundred years ago. The pro- 

Bressive minority are beavily handicapped 
y these lethorglc pcoplf " — """ 

I absorbing topic of con 
commercial union with 
Twenty yeai-s ago more than ISO! vessels 
enlcrvd lb« port of Quebec mid departed 
laden with what the Caiiadiars bed to ^1). 

caTKu here annually. Then 30 wooden 
ships and maiiy smaller 
in the ^hipyarcls of Qui 



The lumberman 




bM W> maA«t for his lumbtr, the farmer 
has ccoEed to Ei'ow barley, potatoes and 
other prodnctt tbmt tw (ormerl v marketed 
jn the United BtatM. Forty dollui a ' 



artide. The Biberman, yritbH a barrel 
du^ on mackerel, can mafco bnt a poor 
Uvlnc, even wortJnc aa he does, day and 
ni^! dnrfng the flihing Maaon. '^- 
Tnaeb ihrng- tbelr ihouldera and m7 

Uiejr mart aiebiowledga that timea an 

aa good •■ ttey tned to be, nor the country 
«• i^oqwront. li^ lay they do not 
Know tbe rcaaon, but tbey think it must be 
the win of God. Tbe Bngllsh-Bpee' 
people who liave been itudents of al 

XUiat tbe duty on .lumber, flA 
r enxnla to the United States, and the 
duty paid ax lAac thej And neceoary to 
buy m the Stafea, keep tlie people poor. 
Free trade it what tbM' want CommOT'- 
dal union with the United Statet, they 
Bay, will brine back proroerity and in- 

the natJoral weaHb. 

line of GOOD miks in extent, be- 

United Statea and Canada, coa- 

tom honsea and tbe crfOdals connected witb 



Akoeali 
weenuieU 



:othB 

Tber want this 



Canadians o 
dODB away '■ 

tbe fanner, tbe luuujurmBii, auu ovvry 
other penon who has gi vvi tbe matter a 
tbonght, except some manufacturers and 
tbose who are ccHilrolted by personal inter- 
ests rather than tbe public good. It is 21 
yearssincetbeUniteatltates abrogated tbe 
treaty of reciprocf^, and Canada has not 
thrivo) since. With a tenitory of 8,500,- 
000 Eqnare miles— ahnost as laiie as all M 
Enmpe— Ibe Increase of population Id ten 
years has been only 600,000, or Iti per cent. 
Tbeir exports in 30 years have only In- 
cresNd tnm taT,000,<K» to 189,000,000 in 
value, while their imports have Increased 
from «;3,000,00D to «108,000,000. In the 
same length of time 



from >«),000,000 bi t26S,0D0,000. The debt 
is now twice as much per capita as Is the 
dfijt of tbe United States. The average 
commodiUes - purchased by the United 
Statea from Canada ia about (0 cents per 
bead of population. Tbe average per heed 
that is purchased by the Canadians from 
tbe UnltrBd States is neai-ly tS. It is evi- 
dent tbat Canada has much more to gain 
bj conimercial union -than has the United 
States. Tbe above is a verv brief outline 
J of tbe prominent details of the 
3 union question, that is here ' 

'clube, on 'Char^andin the 

' majority of the newspapers of tbe Do- 
' minion are in favor of some reciprocal 
I treaty with the United States, bdcI it is 
! said by those who Eeem to know Uiat a 
-, large maiorlty ot the people, should the 
I question be put to them, would vot« for 
i any reasonable change in the present tariff 
I of dutln. Tbe existing, government is, 

4ft 







ot saints. St. Patrick, dressed in green, 
yellow and blue, in front of a background 
of lemon-colored sky, a staff in his hand, 
and his rif ht foot on a pile of gilt snakes ; 
and there is a purple-haired St. Joseph, and 
St. Peter seems to have the small-pox; but 
perhaps it is only the effects of flies. Now 
these saints were all good and saintly men 
when they were mortals, and they are 
worthy of all honor, therefore I think it a 
shame that they should be f orcxshortened 
into deformed Dreaks and clothed in such 
gaudy garments. If poor St. Lawrence 
could only see the ridiculous picture of 
himself, copies of which I have seen in a 
hundred places in Canada, with, its swol- 
len jaw and a nose that would raise the 
temperature in a room as big as a dcating 
rink, he would be very sony that he ^ever 
had anything to do with Cisnada, even if 
its principal river was nan^d in his honor. 

A QUAIIVT TAVEBN. 

Tradition says that this little wine shop is 
almost as old as Quebec. I do not Imow 
the name of the street on whidi it is sita- 
ated, and I am too lazy to go out and ask; 
but no doubt it is a name that, before the 
street got it. was used by some saint. It is 
just around the comer from Break-nedc 
stairs, in Little Champlain street, and it 
waspiast its door that Arnold went to his 
death on that night of storm and snow and 
blood, many years ago. I try to extract 
some legends or traditions of the place 
from the fat proprietress, and I find her a 
rich mine of ignorance. She knows noth- 
ing whatever about the historv of the 
house; she has rented it during the last 10 
years, and trade is very, very bad; that is 
all she knows, but she is quite eood-natured, 
and tries to please. By putting leading 
questions to ner, I would guarantee to 
prove ansrl^in^, no matter how preposter- 
ous. You ask ner if this is not the scene of 
such and such an historic incident, or the 
spot on which Champlain held 13 hostile 
Indians at hay until not an Indian was left 
to bay at him, and she smiles a smile of 
acquiescence that pushes her ears back 
until they nearly meet, and says. **Oui, 
monsieur.'' She says, ^* Qui, monsieur'* to 
every question, and I truly believe that 
should I ask her if this was thcf hotlse that 
Jade buHt, or the spot where the ark rested 
after the flood, she would say*' Qui, mon- 
sieur," sol have to fall back on my imagina- 
tion. Itis always well to have an imsginar 
tionwithyou when you are traveling. You 
may need it and have to use it right along. 
I have used mine prett]^ freelv of late; for 
instance, when tne wind blew and the 
yacht leaned over and stuck her rail under 
the water, and the ink upset, and a can of 
lard got mixed with my duck trousers and 
smoking tobacco, and the smoke from the 
stove leaked into tibe cabin, then I used it 
in striving to imiEi^e that I was eiiioving 
myself and that I liked yachtiog. 1 think 
that in some of these efforts my im- 
agination has been sprained, for it some- 
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s reliuea to worlc I tried it ye^rday 

omerice pudding cooktrd onboard by 

myEctC. I wanted to imagine chat it wa- 
flt for human food, but uiy imaginatiui. 
refused to aid me, except with the sugges- 
■ D that when lighting the Are with '^— - 
,e I might have "sloahed" ai'ound 
than was necessary. 

IX my imagination would only work 
day, how I could people ihia little tavciu 
with those who have passed over it-i thresh- 
old In the olden time. Kelson may have 
dropped in here belore he dreamed oi bein^ 
Ml admiral, and Tom Moore may ha' 
drunk the Juico of grapes that were gat_ 
ered in the valleys o( sunny France, and 
mng lonss and written verses in this little 
room, anddoubttes!! many a gallant soldier 
of France and many a marinei' ot Kngland 
has made these cobwebtwd walls echo with 

eand toag. But the glory ot those days 
departed, and few tbere be who pat- 
ronize the place now, except the tiabitants 
who bring garden-stuff to market, and the 
sailors from the ships intiiesti'eam beyond. 
Eren the card in the window annour'"" 

tltat American whtsky, at lUcentaa„ 

— ' 5 cents a half-glass, ia a specialty, failii 
tract customers. 




a STREETS. 

I walked through the city — neU itwasnot 
a walk exactly. Iclmibed lerapartofit 
this morning. Some ot the stretta like 
Hountoln street are so steep that I have to 
stop and rest sereral times bcftre I i-eacb 
Uie summit. . If however IdonHwishto 
cUmb, I can, for three cents be shot up in 
■n elevator from the lower to the upper 
town. When 1 was driving down one of 





these itrMta In a WBgon a bundle fell out 
of Uie vehicle. It went over the borm't 
head and reached the ground six feet in 
front of him. As it may strain joa to be- 
lieve this, I would jiDt meoUou It if I was 
not so oniiouB to give you a true idea of 
the steepness of the atreots. 

I meet priesta wearing three-comered 
bats and black robes, everywhere : and am 
never out of sight of churches and of prop- 
erty that belongs to the Roman Catholic 
church. Here a party of sailora from tbo 
French frigate m the harbor, there ^B. 
fanner and hia wife in a queer, heavy two- 
wheeled cart, next, a soldior from the cita- 
del, with gay uniform and jaunty gait, 
laborers inblue blouses, rough and woather- 
beaten lumbermen down from the Sague- 
oay with rafts of Jogs; clerks and businesB 
men, dressed in clothes of English cut, and 
many nuns and Sisters of Charity. Tbese 
are tlie people I see in the streets of Que- 
bec, but you must not think that I am 
describing a hurrying throng. Canadians 
neither hurry nor throng. I do not meet 
more than three or four people on a bloch, 
and they do not hurry along, for there is 
not enough business to go around, and 
they can take time to do the little that 
that there ie. 

Quebec Is asleep, and the merchant, as 

he stands at his door waiting for 

tomer, says she will not awake unti 
day thq booming cannon on the tortiflca- 
tions above announce that the Stars and 
Stripes float over tlie citadel, and tbe Van- 






Met topic q( tha clay ban— . 

I union witb the United Statu >u 
Is discussed hourly. The English-speakiitg 
popuJfttion want it. The Frenct-Cana- 
dians are living in the laKt century, and do 
not want anything; or, rather, they do not 
know that they need or want anything. 
They are under the dominion of their 
church, and the church doei not desire 
oomnercial union, ffturing tJ^ t that might 

nwDt ot the United State* Um church could 
not espect such priTilegee as it enjoys 
under the lam of Canada. I am nut yet 
prepared to write on thia nibject. not until 
1 learn more of the vieirH of the people 
elsewhere. 

AHTICIPATma TBX BARBE&. 

There Ii » lltUe bouse here tta one of the 
principal itreeta, and in this bouse on the 
lut day of tKe year 1TT5 was laid the body 
of Gtan. Honteomery. It is one of the 
■how plac«B of the city. Before a sbanger 
haa bean 10 minuetes in Queben some one 
will ask him - "Have you seen the old 
honse in which the boay of Oen. Mont- 
gomery lay!" And be cannot walk a 
block without meetiuR a man or boy who 
will soggeat that for ID cents he will guide 
blm to the ' ' maison ou le corps du Oen. 
Montgomery fut dispose.' An I threw my- 
bbU back in a barber's chair this morning 
I taw that the barber was loaded tor 
tourists, 10 I anticipated him. Using my 



be shaved in 



six minutes, and, as 1 do 
ei^e with lather in my 
<r traveling along the out- 
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side of my windpipe, Fd like that we have 
cmroonvmation out before yoa begin. To 
start with, I will say that I am from the 
United States, I have visited the citadel, I 
have seen the house in wliich Gen. Mont- 
gomery's body lay, and I promised my uncle 
on his dying bed never to discuss either 
commercial union or annexation. Now 
file your fractured English at me." He 
said: '* Merd. monsieur, I nozzing more 
has to remark,^' and he gave me a fair 10- 
cent shave without saying another word. 

AN OLD ADVEBTISEMENT. 

Most of the Quebec newspapers are pub- 
lished in Frencui. There is onl^ one paper 
of any consequence published in English. 
It is called the iforntng ChronicUy is pub- 
lished daily, is an excellent paper, and, 
under very able editorial and businesB 
management, is prosperous. It is tiie 
oldest newspaper m Canada. It was es- 
tablished in 1y64, and was then called the 
CkLzette, Interesttng to Americans should 
be the fact that the first cop^ of the Oor 
zette was printed by Benjamm Franklin, 
who then owned a printing press in Que- 
bec. I saw what is claimed to be one of 
those first copies. It is a very small affair, 
only eight short columns. It begins with 
an daborate prospectus, in wmch the 
usual fiorid promises are made by the 
editor and proprietor. He sa^ he will be 
impartial and just in criticising acts of 
puolic men, and will spare no expense in 
obtaining all the news, etc. It reads very 
much like a prospectus of to-day. I note 
that he omitted only one thing; he neg- 
lected to say, *^We have come to stay," 
but the paper has stayed for a century and 
a quarter, nevertheless. This first copy 
contained only one advertisement. It an- 
nounces '*An assortment of goods, just 
imported from London, and to be sola at 
the lowest price, by John Baird, in the 
upper part of Henry Morin's house, at the 
entry of the Guide Sac." 

The assortment covers a variety of arti- 
cles, from brass candlesticks to gun wads. 
When John Baird handed in t^t adver- 
tisement to the editor, proprietor, business 
manager, local reporter and printer of the 
Oazette, 190 years aeo, ana tried to get 
special posUun top of column, and 25 per 
cent, off cafd rates for cash, he little 
thought that people of the fourth and fifth 
generation after would read it in a news- 
paper containing more than a thousand 
advertisemente a day. Now, if Mr. Baird 
had painted an announcement of his 
** gooos, just imported from London" on a 
fence or on a rock, tiie fence would have 
been burned up lone since, and a jail or a 
church would have oeen built on we rock. 

The moral, therefore, is, advertise in 
newspapers, for, while one cc^ of your 
ad. may be used to wrap aroimd a picnic 
sandwich, another may serve to carry 
your name and fame thundering down tiie 
ages. 

vTith this moral I close, for the crew has 
fast called for me. He says the wind is 
fair, and in an hour we sail for th« 
Sagiwnay. 
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A RAGMG BASBI. 

Knox and Inrray Tempt the Dan- 
gers of a Stone Vailed Pond. 

raUmltles of a NiEbt— The Im- 

pcDdlnic Scbooaei^^aTed by b 

Bowsprit— A aotber Peril — 

Wild Seareb for a Kedxe. 



Knox'a Letter. 

These St. Lawrence waters are very 
rough sometimee. The tide comea up at 
the rate of five miles an hour. The rise 
and tall at neap tide is some fourteen teet, 
while the Bprli^ tides, with a heavy east 
wind, rise as h^h as twenty feet at the 
City of Quebec 

We seldom picture a river as anything 
but a smoothly fiowiug current, except 
when there are rapids for the waters to rush 
and foam and tumble down. It is very 
different on a great river Lke the St. 
Lawrence. When the wind meeU the tide 
or the strong current ot the river's down- 
ward flow, then great waves are formed, 
white-capped, short, snappy, and dangei^ 
Otis to small crafte. The winds and the 
tides have it out with each other, regard- 
less of the yachtsman's comfort or the 
Marquis ot Queensbury rules. SeeQiin^i 
angry waters and boisterous winds wrestle 
and puff and fiercely contend untO the 
winds get blown and retire . 

The water of the St. Lawrence is of a 
greenish tii^e, and when riled looks like 
chopping sea in the English, channel. My 
acquaintance with Oiis river, extending 



when I was a boy. Hie St. L«wimce, 
when I first knew 11, wm a blue Btreemi 
glazed on Uie nirtace with some kind ot 
shiny varnish that waacracked ""^ peeled 
off La spots, and there was a ragged naU- 
bole situated, as well as I can remonber, 
down about 11m monOi of the 8«gnenay, 
and about a quarter of an inch frron Uie 
shore. It was a stream as tranquil and 
blue as a pan of tkha milk on a pantiy 
shelf, and, exceptan occassional pareDdot 
latitude and a tew meridians, it had do 
obetniction in its course to the gull 

I found Oie river quite different when I 
made its personal acquaintance. That has, 
more than anyUiing else, taught n>e not to 
put (alth in maps. I know tbat railroad 
mape are made to deceive, but I did ntA 
think that the English Natiimal Board ot 
Education would willin^y deceive, witha 
bogns, chromo river, a small ontettered 
boy whoee tather paid tbem half a crown 
a week to jam his oldest child foU of ao- 
tlientic geographical lore and other solid 
knowledge. 

1 was surprised at the roughnen of the 
water, but a greater surprise awaited me. 
We were 



The authorities kindly allowed us to 
anchor the Champlain in the Basin Louise, 
atQuebec. Thlsisadockincknedbyhigh, 
granite walls ca* embankments that 'rise 
thirty feet above low water. It is a greet 
square, about three hundred yards <m each 
side, and with only one small opening 
outwEird to the river. Since our arrival, 
we have slept on board, and bave allowed 
our crew to stay on shore at night, and 
much more pleasant we have found it to 
be rocked to sleep by tbe gentle swell <rf 
the water than to pass the night in tJ>e 
finest room in the city. 

Yesterday rooming, at about fonr 
o'clock, I was asleep and absorbed in a 
dream. In my dream I vias mounted on a 
nightmare of the mustang race. I thought 
I was once mure a tenderfoot on tlie plains, 
and the mustang whs bucking, and I was 
jolting up and down on his back nnlil I 
could feel the lift; dollars' wortb of gold 
flUing loosen and jingle in my teeth, nw 
brute, with that inconsiBtancy of ■Hinf'* 
and things in a dream, suddoily (dMaged 
to a boot that also bocied, thraw me on a 



"Bol»y, there, boliyr' cmvae th o d 
I knew bow to betiy. but I do 
more beliy that lojie Ihui I oonl h • 
■topp»d NUgftn Id its F>U; and bei dea 
mj Digbtshirt wu moat of it wrapped 
■rouDtl my oeak, with tha sni of Up- 
pfaig mf face, and thui IntaiferCngT b 
my nMCuIneui. I kapt laying Mble d wn 
ib that vater at a spsed that o y C us 
W. Field could aqual, and we w uld boo 
baTS baen banging up against a 
tba dock IE a hitch ia tha cab b d n 
canghton thabosrapiItbitB. Tli a hoo 
wu sow withia. ^[tean feat ua and 
ditftbE on. Bar tail was tea b a 

oni deck, and aha looked ai big m a man 
of-war. Har crew, whloh ooiuUtad o 
three young men, woro ruahin op and 
down her deck, Jumpin^over bar h and 
batchiraya, jnat like wild animals n a 
cage, on!; that wild aaimala so p ac d d 
Dot eipteii tbeti f eelinge La piofaa Caok- 
dian French. 

"Cut that rope; cut It quiek!' oam h 
orSar to ma thronsb tha roar of 1i to m 
and lh» [olda at the nlght-ahiit ar dm 
tuB. J (ucked up tha cook'i g te ag 
bread kciCa from the (op of the co d c» 
atora, and with oua wback » a d 
<op& Sometbing cams, whisz g d 
irith a [ua and fait ma on the bs d, 
burtj but Idldnct waittoliadna wh h 
It waa a mast or only a black. I h 
the wroDB rope, Tba New Zoa a wna 
now within two Eeab ot our bowa d 

atill bearing slowly down on ui. B 
ym at the bow haullae on a rope a 
aane effort, ae it seemed to me, to p 
the bettant of the St, l/awrenca 

1 WAS PBBCECTLV CALM 

At Erst, and I rameitiber wonder g 
jacht would ever be raised; I! I w d 
ronndia'hBiorinthemudat th b 
of thebaain, and I thoaghC of b w a 
naina" would look, hansing on tha d 
a grappling iron, draaasd in a rodm^ g 
ibirt with two blue anchors em c 

OB the collar. Then I became o 
realized that I should malte an eO 
life, if for no other reaion than fi i 
Ihta leriaa of latterB. J^iitica to my ma 
readers domanded that 1 should 03 
to save my young life, rbeoaiaera t 
cited aa I vbouaht ot you atopp 
piper becausa njy weekly lett ra w 
■topped by the ruthlaaa hand of th S 
KiQg and a blamed old aoboonac load d 
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tha mnizis with und. Sn, I tbreiraiitla 
Vy tDodaaty, let out n roeUa laj itaUetlsg 
gsmen^ uiddLatbai] out to the ea4 ol ttis 
bowipiit. 

The gentle asd arbana reader who It not 
■ Hghtrope walker, and wba wisbw to na- 
dantand tha [ull aoape of thia dada( faat 
vill pleaae procnra a pole, haog it out at a 
wcond Btory wladow and then mn out to 
the and oE It, whUa soma ona wlitslsa It 
violeatir bom tha Inalda, aad tha 
nlod ho wis and blowa hli eara 
toll of water. Tnan be oan retim 
to hie oloset, abut the door, lie down oa m 
cano bottonied loausa and Imaglos mj 
teetiuEB aa I na out oa that bowiprlL It 
Ii twenty feet long, and to ma BMrnad a 
thotiaaod. I reaobad out a^jabirt tha 
•chooDer'a ilda, with tbe idlotio IntenUoa 
of t>a>hlDg bar o£t Joat tbeoa wavaliftal 
hor; our bowipcit oraahed through hat rot. 
tea ildag a dtatance at two feo^ and atack. 
The three New Zealandara oould do noth. 
\ lug hnt tallt, and wa talkad back at tbara, 
\\\ and the winds aaemed to laugh aad ihilak 
with delight at our troubles, and tha osiae 
of tha elementa drowned our voicei, 
. whils we jabbed traathooks into the 
^;~*ide of the old hulk. We did 
^^ not get looae until four men oame off 
^ ^ > Ennn ahore and cut ua apart with an u. 
'K VV^ Tbea a tng oama and bauled the BGhnonai 
"^Ajj^away Wawora fooling that the dangar 
wuoTer andlwaaabouttoretireandtaka 
an arnica bath, and put on a suit of atlck- 
Ing pUater whan wa diacoversd that we 
weta going along Id tha wake o( tha 
ichnoner Her anchor had caught in oiir 
cable More "ahoya" fconi Murray aud 
aoloa on the foghorn by myself; tha tuz 
bavato, the tangle wjia nntanxled aooie- 
5[-.;^''-^®S&-how, attdtmea mora we wars free. A< 
were Bongmtulatlag eaob other oa this 
~ md eaoapoi a third aod a greater dangei 
&tbreatened us, Tha Ne w.. Z aaland ~ ' 
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drtsgad our uichni: tams dlitanos from lla 

rartinirpUoei wImd ali* lei it go tbera wm 

• gte»i ilack in our thr«« hnndred fwrt of 

cabls, ksd balore that woi tftksn uo th* 

wind drocB ui down dd thB yacht 

Rippltb Aa wa oma iwBspiDz 

1 her bo«, Mnrrar bOKan 

^-~ banllns on oar aadbm cibia, and 

ed to ma to "thiuw oTei tha kadge." 

1 in tha dlreotlon ha pointed. I 

didn't aiLOw what • kedge was, bot I saw 

waa no time for aiklsg quaatloDi. 

Tbs order mi to throvouta ksdeak It 

had lo be dona quickly, and I was Eoiiuc to 

do it, too. I knew It wni battsr niosty-' 

nine innooent artlclM ehoutd be eacdSoed 

1 thatons kadge ihould natbaAong 

! Into the aorslng tide, 10 I fired 

_ everytbinB o( walfihty Iron or tl 

n that I onnld lea, bopin; that amans them 

^g might baa kedRB. Whan about to throw 

"^~~; the atoTapipe aalern— how waa I to know 

"kedea" waa not tha nautical nama 

BtoTaptpe! — I waa atoppad by the bow- 

I (prit of the othar yacht oomlng iweepiaz 

^ Uiroaih oni rigging, and with tha shock 

le two yaohta eomlnz toiiather. Than 

I laallzad, ai I waa thrown baokwarda and 

I can of ksroaene oil, that thera was 

>f waatiug any mora of our valuable 

[ portable property. Two frlsbtanad 

u Bcaotily clothed as I waa, piured 
up out of the cabin of the KIppla. There 
■ tablaan that would be a fortune to 
the great inariaa painter that would put U 



want down mto the nbln and patched up 
Moh ottHr*! brulMt and tbttal^BM, 

"Quito a ItUIa blow, old boy, mint' ttr 
•lid Murray. 

"Yaii 'rathgt biMzy and IntarMtlnc, 
and quit* credlubia tor a groDlta-irallBd 
bubi." 

"It wlQ b« woifs tban that vban w* got 
down below ths S^uftnay." 

"Well, I think 10, if ana oaa ba nBarly 
wneked Uitm tiaim beforo braakfsat In a 
Und-loeked, Toolc-protaoted Qasbao doolc 
I«cpact,wbni wo tot further down the 
liTCr, wo ihalt get all the aierdia onr ifK 
temi need In dodsing lighthouiaa, koapinc 
tnga [nun running awa/ with ns and pira- 
Tanting achoonen cltmbfng otot na." 

Uniray »7* that when a man goao 
fkchtini ha tnwit expect anch Uttlo Inol- 
deuti. If be calla onr axpaclonca a little 
Incident, I wonder if ha Tonlds't call a bor- 
rlcana, a latf beaten lea ihora and death a 
•light Inconvenlanoa. 

Tbare U one thing regarding wUoh I 
have made np my mind. Ai long a* thla 
trip iMti I am going; to.Hteep with my 
tro^an on. Another thing, wa, tha peo- 
ple of the United Statsa, don't want any' 
annexation of Canadik Do we want to be 
kept awake at night goraniiag a oountr; 
whore a atrangsr ia banged arovmd' on an 
amptr atonach, before daybreak, by the 
elamente and an old aand acowt 

. I Am getting madder and madder every 
minnta. My mind Is made up. The 
United Statea posItlToIy doas nut want ta 
annexCanada. I have jiut found out that 
my gun caaa la at the bottom oE the Basin 
Lonbe. It was a heavy, tin-corerad affair,' 
and I most have mUtaken it for a kedga 
yeateidsy morning. What Is a kadge, any^ 
howl 
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ON THE CHAM PLAIN. 

KNOX'S ADVEN TURES. 

TrylDB tn Cook a Me«l In ■ Btorm-llemrj 
FOE-A Loiy Hotel Clerk. 

Out from tb« h&rbor of Quebec tnto tba 
middls ot tbe e»ftt river, sailed tbe Cbsni 
plaiD rexterday momiue. It wag our inteo 
tioD to reach Todovsac, at Iho mouth of tba 
Bagiieoay, In one days' run (»o milee from 
Quebec) it the ninda irould tavor us. It waa 
aboautiCui moruiDg:. Ai tbe QrsC lieama ol 
ihe rising sun elaoced on the ripplia; water 
I the river— an seeo fram the heigbiG ot Quebec 
i —loo lied like a ereSit serpent wboso acalea 

■ were gloamiDfi ihields of burnlbsed 
Kilver. Tbo ^de. was with us, .but 

■ the brfrsio was figbC M we Sailed' 
[down iho rWer past tbe Falls oC Moot 

morencT, a sUeet ot water tbat thaadered, . 

' down iota Cho Rt. T^nmrnnpa. nv»i- a riiK tftoji J 

'tEo 



. a sUeet ot water tbat . 

' down iDto tbo St. Lawronce. over a 
hundred feet higb. We coasted i 
wooded .marfiia of the Isia Orli 
twenty miles. Eere. the river wid 

I toabreadlhot H' ■ -. ~ 



ot about tour knot« 



. 3 breo 

with tba tide at Iho ratt 

Cooklnc In > Squall. 
Diuner tinto was spproaohlns; a 
am oatarer for llje boat, I bad jui 
to c»te, and had KOt tbe stovr 
d with pots, pi 



bot..and 
8 and ski 
ut There' 



if 



' y^';^?^'^ reefed foresail. Gfye the tender fco.., . 

"■O^^DI nstem, therel Below lhereI«i*Cook, ahoy 1 
"l^e I i'"^''^ " •*«' '° your blooming stovepipe or it 
«" Will be at tbe bottom of the river in a holy 

.^^^>J ^ You should understand tbat when tbe atove 
■^^l:^ ^P*is on duty and not acting as a seat for thi 
"" ' prow, the pipe projects through thi 
tbe port cabin; at other times It is 
the root where it Is quite handy 
against huiI spill soot on the carpet.. X |C^ 
looked out and saw, about [onr miles astern.^ ^ 
a bank ot mfEt or rain con^in^ leisurely down 
Ihe river. I supposed that it would take 
about halt an hour to reach us, but beforel 
could lower the Hying jib of inr stove It n 
upon UB. and away we weut pluoging do' 
,.,^V,"d the river like a straw.bat eroaiiuK lots on 
>^^ windy day, Tbe yacht ( 
and the potatoes from the 

^ , the stove jniogled with the _. _- 

\_^"n the lee, while the rioe joined with lh( 
■ tans. Another lurch Ot the boat nave a 
iffea flavor to everyibinir in sigbt. There 
as trampling of feet ovorhoad. beatiuK of 
In, wtiistliug of wind through rig- 
ne. creaking of blocks . and hoops as 
II came down, and hoarse orders trom the 




t tho I 



. Wb^ do msriD>rs> w 



re eeiiLlo voiced men, issiiB orders 
iiuiu Hivay dowQ ill Ibe bock of thftir necks 
whan they geT, excited! 1 give It ap; but. ai 
Kanki Pooh Bnya, "1 bava known U done." 

Tbe squall U;ted a,ul; a tew minutes, oj 
else nei-an out of it ioto smooth vrster aur 
BUQshine. "Tbis la a typliral yacbtsmi 



Itold 



iaid Mnrray, " 
riety ot wentt 
'■nthBt ■"■- 



1 EtiU 



tbiug to 
InlOn 



waaableteed poor day for 

-- •■• -- -ad mu ■ 
In't be 
light 



tea B'e were iu a fog.the tblckeat 
i ovur 1.U1V. You could act ualiT fill yoi 
moucb with it and chew it. You don 
uredit that, vou say; well, it is a fa< 
but I'll give you further proof ot ita dansit 
During ebe squall, all my fresh water wi 
HpilleJ,' and 1 could uot use the river water 
make coffee, owiug to its bracklshnesH. 
just went on deck, took a few haudfulij of t! 
fog and packed it dowu tightly in Che coffi 
pot, and you could not asl[ for better culli 
than 1 made with it. I tefl tou these ij 
Lawrence fo^ are tbiclt. I could eire yc _ 
mora startliuK evidenire ot tbe density of 
those fo^, but, iu writiue'. I always Euvero 
myseU by tbe old adnionitiou: 



,-^^ 



Keep pcubBliillty lii 



We kept alooc tha north shore oezt i 
Murray Bay where we anchored for tl._ 
Di^ht. From below tha Isle of Orleans, tbe 
laud rises in a succession o( - 

talu peaks, Scarcelv * huff. — — -._ 

can be seao, in many miles, and few signs of 
ly kind.' A stray sea-gulr, one or 

,__^..„ ., and some porooises wore all tha 

^TiviDfT things WB saw. At Murray Bay the 





4.ttei'tbe jiacbt cast anchar In ttio bar 1 

■went ashore, and Rtrallad up 

Tboro werBCwomen, acanod 

& dog oa tbe iiorch. 1 wnlkeil up to tlie ojllca 
counler and discOTeroi tbe atoredescribBd 
TOQDg man sitting readinR a newspapov ; ha 

1 also gnawing a quill tuolhuick aud had 

foet ftled away on top of a sate. Ic was n 
lU sate tbot wouid not hold nmre than a 
neck otgold without rjpplnK at the seams; 
'^ ■ ■ olcedasir it could cubtajn all the 
aipta of tbaC hotel tor 

"Would you bo Kind eno 

bera the postottlco is)" 

Thas I addresaed tho youus 
cbanged tbe tnotbpich to-the other side ofhia 
moutb aud kept ou rendios until he bad Gu- 
UQcd tbe paragraph, tbeu, nlthont looblug 



hotel because I 



"h'va handkerchieta, four Eocts, one towel, 
a he went through a louR 
1 stepped across the hall aud etudled a. 
churt of tbo St. Lawrence, followiuc its 
i from lake to gulf aud caUfag to at 
■ bay on the route: 
idersbirts, two pair cuffs— 
that tbey are done 
8k for deal 



I, (or whicb i(carft film 

' "irs' worth of 

tbe leaetb of 



time be could prMids at a itiotel deaktt. .^_ 
UDlted BlatBx, beCora tbe publlo would ftsb 
blm out From beDiad tba couutar. throw bim 
dowD tbe tretgbteleTBtorsbatt and nils IroD- 
boarnl trnoVs nu bim, or twforo tba bote] 
propristor would Bre bim Into tba cold, iu- 
clamenc world, amid tba Cbroog ot bun'yiat 
pedescnaui wbo ivauld natk over liim, Om 
ot tbe jtucKta told me (bsl tbe clei-k was at 
lazy that be never peeled bis potacoee al 
diuner, but Btfl tbern nitb tbetr tkiaa ou 
From anotber sourca I learned tLat be wai 
sofuUof aauul and Bsenae ot bis owu Im 
portauca ou ono occiBsiou, that be dici 
not reply to tbe querr of a ^sfC named 
Suiitli. resardiiig tba hour of the QuebRO 
Bteainer'l iloparture, until six boars orter 
Bmltbjbad left ou tbe ateamer, tvheu iMMnt 
the desired informstlon to hi* reaidenca in 
Queboc, hy halt-rate telegrapblc messags to 

I can ImBEins this younc tnau, touie half 
hour after Gabriel's trumpet sounds lortbe 
lalttlme, say lug, ■'An-trout, go and^awfter 
Topliac though tbare, yo kuaw — go andme 
if (be sentleman duean't-Hwwai;* 




now about St. Lawrence. Are you 
ready ?]— 

What a grand river is the St. Law- 
rence, wide and terrific in volume, im- 
petuous — [Hold up there; ** terrific* 
is not a good word; make it *' majes- 
tic." Where was I? Yes, ** impet- 
uous." Well, go on.], — impetuous, 
clear and rapid in its course from lake 
to ocean. Beauty and grandeur are 
its chief. — [Pass a pillow aft here, cap- 
tain; this blessed valise has nearly 
sawed off my ear,]— are its chief — 
[thanks] —characteristics. -[Got * *char- 
acteristics."?]— It 

Drains Half <* Coiitiiieiit. 

Three hundred and fifty square miles 
pay it tribute, 1600 miles through 
mountains and woods, valleys and — 
[No, Archie, I'm tired of coffee ; make 
it tea this evening, and fry the eggs 
this time without rupturing them, as 
you usually do. What was the last 
word I gave you ? All right,] — valleys 
and— [Confound it, can't you ask Mr. 
Murray? Don't you see I m busy, and 
what do I know about baking powder 
anyhow ?] — valleys and meadows 
spreading out over— [Remember 
** spreading out" does not begin a 
new sentence.] — over broad areas be- 
tween fields of waving corn and banks 
fragrant with the perfume of new 
mown hay— [By the way, it isn't com, 
is it, that grows up above on the 
river? It is beans and potatoes, I 
think, that are mostly raised there. 
Corn will do however, for you couldn't 
very well speak of a field of waving 
beans or a meadow of rustling pota- 
toes ], — and again narrowing as it 
passes between rocky capes ; through 
wilderness and along cultivated savan- 
nahs it flows. For almost 250 leagues 
— [Three miles in a league, isn't 
there?], — from its mouth to Quebec, 
the tide— [Kick that box of tobacco 
up this way, captain.] — rises and falls. 
Its waters are tinned with the saltness 
of the ocean, and seaweed clings to 
the rocks that shadow its shores. Past 
the conmiercial metropolis of Cana- 
da it flows in great swirls and eddies 
of greenish water; it circles around 
the rock foundations of Old Quebec ; 
past farmhouses, hamlets, villages and 
towns spread out— [No. scratch out 
those last two words ; make it ** scat- 
tered."],— scattered all along its south- 
ern shore, it rolls on in its majestv and 
might, receiving tribute from all the 
lands and waters around, as surely, 
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' this—^CAsk the captidn if that is the 
steam yacht Alexandria we hear whis- 
tle. AH right,— this— this what was I 
going to say? Oh, yes.],— king of 
rivers should. Rivers, the source of 
which are away up in the northern 
land, where the ice god reig^, and 
where only the 

Indian and the Wild Beaat 

live, pour their wealth of waters out 
on its bosom. There are very few 
saints above that have not a river 
named for them here on earth, but not 
one of them has a river to his name 
that could hold a candle to the river 
of St. I^awrence.— [Better leave that 
paragraph out. It seems a little like 
forcing things to speak of a river hold- 
ing a candle. Now V\\ go on to speak 
of the trip down from Quebec. I 
think Murray said he would describe 
that squall, and the fog, and the close 
call we had when we scraped the 
paint off the red buoy up at Cape 
Tourmente, so Pll skip that.] — 

From Quebec to Mai bale— or Mur- 
ray bay — we were escorted by one of 
the members of the Quebec Yacht Club, 
in his yacht, the— [What was the name 
of it ? Yes]— Juliet. The Juliet took 
the south shore, while we ran down the 
north side of the Isle of Orleans, and we 
saw our escort no more until we ren- 
dezvoused at Murray bay.— [That is a 
^reat word — don't know how to spell 
It, but it sounds well. You notice 
that ships and yachts of a fleet or 
squadron always rendezvous. Can't 
see why we don't speak of worship- 
pers rendezvousing at church, or of 
aldermen rendezvousing at the- City 
Hall, but we don't. Yes, you'll find it 
back of the stove. You can fire it 
overboard when you get through with 
it. J— It was a calm, hot day, and the 
sailing was slow, but the tide for five 
or six hours carried us along at the 
rate of four or five miles an hour past 
Cape Tourmente, a rocky crag 1800 
feet high, scarred and torn by winds, 
waves and earthquakes. Then down 
along the green banks of Grosse is- 
land, where in one long, narrow fur- 
row, some thirty odd years ago, the 
bodies of 6000 sons and daughters of 
Ireland, slain— [not ** slain," write it 
murdered,]— murdered by famine and 
English heartlessness, were laid away. 
— [There should be something after 
**laid away," to round off that sen- 
tence, but we'll let it go at that.]— The 
Laurentian mountain range, sloping 
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have looked 300 jears ago, when 
Jacdua" CartiM Firat B«lteld It. 

It is cold, inhospitable, sterile, even 
on this summer day.— [Bub the rust 
ofl with kerosene oil flrst, aod see 
tlial it is not ioaded before you begin 
Tooling with it.]— There are no homes, 
no harvests here, and more sterile and 




bleak (loos it become the further we 

So down the river. Ah! there Ua 
oustr. As ve want water let us cast 
anclior and row aaliore. There must 
be fresh water near where people live. 
Our laconic captain Sftys ; "No good ; 
nahing station;" bul he obeys orders, 
and while sails descend and anchor 
swings down, down. Into the depths, 
wc row ashore.— tot atl the mean 
matches ever invented, ihese sulplmr 
'hings are the worst. Push over that 
bucket this way. Whei-e was I ? Oh, 
'■ashore."] — On a. beach of sand of a 
lilue black color, we land. Ii is tlie 
queerest, heaviest sand I ever saw. 
nnd shines with ft me tat lie lustre. It 
is iron J yes, miles iind miles of the 
r bank arc covered ' 




tell him I 

awhile.] — till 
of magnetic 



go ashore jet 
disintegrated panicles 
. .-,.. .- cd tillaniferous iron 
There must be great pockets o£ ii 
(Ofcounio not. Never use lard; it 
should always be fried in butter. 
Why don't j'ou save your money and 
liuyacook book?]— somewhere along 
this river that wQl some duy bring 
wealth to those who develop it and to 
the territory rhat contains it.— [Wait 
a minute until I go and see what that 
pirate Archie ia puttiug into the bat- 
ter. He'll poison us all some "" 
and we'll sail home in metallic ( 
el8.] — Up on the side of the rock, 50 
feet above us, stands the litQe house, 
and there is actually a garden, which 
eeems to eland on end, and is about 
the size of a back parlor carpet. 
Weeds and beans compete with each 
tlier in an effort to grow in it. Itia 
nCenced, I suppose because it does 
not need a fence. The neighbor's i 
will never break in and chew up the 
shrubbery and trample on the c 



! mental plants-~[Got the length of or- 
namental plants yet? Tell me when 
Pm goinff too fast for you] — because 
she would have either to swim the St. 
Lawrence or bring a rope by land and 
come down the cliff hand over hand 
on it. A neighbor's cow is an enter- 
prising animal, but it is too much to 
expect that she would do that, either 
for the sake of exercise or beans. 

Lying around on the rocks are sev- 
eral queer-looking wickerwork creels, 
that look like covers 

For a Giant'8 Dexnijohiis. 

The captain, who has rowed us 
ashore, looks at them and says **eel8." 
The house is closed, and there is no 
smoke — [Well, this is the hardest mat- 
trass I ever reposed on. It's all full 
of lumps. * 'Smoke" was the last 
word I gave you, wasnt it?] — from 
the chimney; no signs of life. We 
look in through the only window. 
Surely they are subjects of King Pov- 
erty who live here. Bare walls, two 
chairs, a table, a few tin dishes, a 
tliree-legged stove, a bed, and — ye 
gods I in such a place, a cradle. Yes, 
a cradle, and such a cradle — an 
old basket with *' Pommery Sec" 
branded on the end, nailed on to rock- 
ers of hewn cedar. A patchwork 
quilt and a pUlow are in the cradle, 
and a pair of tiny shoes rest on the 
pillow. We turn to the bean patch, 
and while we absorb some unripe 
beans, we weave romances around the 
lives of the owners of the cottage, 
and we construct castles in the air for 
them, which we knock down as fast 
as built. 

We wonder if the young father and 
mother are off for a day's pleasure. 
Surely anything away from here 
would seem pleasure. — [Listen to 
those porpoises. Pll try and get a 
shot at one of them as soon as I finish 
this letter.] — Have they gone in their 
bark canoe, up to the settlements, to 
exhibit with pride the little one to its 
grandam and grandsire, or may they 
not have left on a sadder errand? 
Somehow we think that they may 
have gone to lay the child in the little 
graveyard under the shadow of the 
cross of St. Croix, in the bay below. 
We cannot explain why we think so, 
but we cannot help it. We hope, for 
the parents' sake, that these are mere 
imaginings prompted by the desolate 
sadness and gloom of the surround- 
ings, or perhaps it was the beans. I 
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reeHy think it must have been the 
M&OB, for Murray, who ate more ot 
:bem than I did, oSera more sloomy 
iuggestionB than I do. Heaven Knows 
;he child could not be much worse oS 
m bis gravi: tbaa to erovr up here, aa 
ignoranl. Blunted, ill-(ed fiahennan, 
his knowledge cxiending only to (rag- 
ments of the French lanxuage and 
the ir&ditional manner of catching 
eels. Murray Buegcsts that It may b« 
a female child. He is certainly look- 
lag on the worst eiduof things to-day. 
—{Let lu cut this epiaodc short, and 
bring the letter down to dale. Try 
this pencil. Yours is loo soft.] 

Against the wind we beat into T^. 
dousac bay, at the mouth ot the river 
Saguenay, The line where the latter 
joins the St. Lawrence is very clearly 
defined. The water of the SL Law- 

nce is greenish, that of the Saguenay 

of Ihe color of strong tea that might 
coat about 70 centa a pound. The; 
blend at the surface 
The bed of the Saguenay is aevera 
hundred feet deeper than the bed o 
the St. Lavrrcnce is at Iheh: juncture 
It ia said to be tlie 

Seepeat Blver in the World. 
In some placea its depth exceeds 100< 
feel, and it* average depth for 65 mile 
from ita mouth is over a hundred fatli 
oms. There is no anchorage in al 
that distance. 

Tadouaac is a small villa; 
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tages.— [Why, what confounded smel 
is— I'll be blesaed if there isn't checs 
mixed with this tobacco! The.oex 
time I go yachting I'll go in a boa 
that will be al leaat big enough to giv 
me room to stow an extra ahirt awa 
without having to put it alongside th 



breakfast bacoo, and where a fellow's 
tootbpowder won't have to be filed 
away ia the same pigeoahole with the 
butter. This ia b. pleasure excursion 
and I dont want to kick, but my can- 
did, unasked opinion ia that the pleas- 
ure is alightly mixed when one lias to 
carry bis soap in his breast pocket to 
keep it from mingling with his cream 
laid writing paper or getting jammed 
in the centreboard case.]— There Js al- 
so a postofflce at this place, but it does 
not obtrude Itself on tbe public. It 
modestly secludes itself in a back 
yard and calls attention to ilself by a 
shingle on which ia painted " P. O." 
The shingle ia nailed to a cart that is 
tilted up against the back fence. Tbe 
mail arrives here from Quebec about 
twice a week in summer, provided 
there ia no fog- When the ice forms 
on the river the people read their old 
letters over again or else go up to the 
postofflce ana sit on nail kegs, and lie 
about tbe severity of tbe winters they 
had when tbey were boys.— [WhatI 
get up and let you get the spoons and 
knives from under my mattress 1 
Great saints, if that isn't a place to 
stow away table ware ! No wonder I 
thought my frugal couch was unusual- 
ly hard. Don't you put them there 
again. Soon as I get to Kiviere du 
I^up, I shall gently but firmly fire 
you, Archie, and get a cook and crew 
"' .t will carry our cutlery and silver 





A GREAT YACHT CRUISE 



KNOX'S LETTER. 

Llara, F(rB(«a, and GtannU— A Statue- 

of-Llberly Colorrd SquBw-Staool' 

Ins ScBlH in Cknadlan Waiera. 

Tbe Frondi-Caaadlans wlio live Injlie 
rural districts are called Imbnanis. 
liabitant who lives in Th« seUlements 
visited by straDgera ia a liar, a pirate aiid 
a ghoul. Those words do not quite 
press my meaning, but they are all that 
come to me just now. If you have any 
private words of your owd that will more 
strongly express fraud, rapacity, indo- 
lence, sycophancy and niendBCity, stick 
theminriglit here; they cannot do Injus- 
tice to the character oE the habitant. Away 
back in behind the hills, nhere he lives on 
a rann, and is un coo laminated by the ar- 
ri*al of a weekly steamer, he may be dif- 
ferent, bu[ I apeak of tlie native who 
infests the littie towus in the naked, deso- 
late, rock-girt hays of the lower St. Law- 
He is undersized, dark-skinned and 
him gry looking. He moves and acts and 
docs everything else, except talk, in a 
lazy, slow way. He lean:) against fences 
and stands on wharfs durin^moatof his 
wakmR liouTS. I never saw but one of 
them in a hurry. When I saw him he was 
falling off a bridge at low tide. The hab- 
itant is a. loafer. But in some Ihincs he ia 
not like tbe American loafer. He wears 
better clothes and is seldom addicted to 
driiiH; but be never seems to work or tn 
be auxious to have work thrust upoa hint. 
Sometimes lie drives a cart or caleclic from 
the wharf to ilic bold, but he does il in a 
perfunctory way, and as if lie were merely 
acting for the moment asa anbsiitutt for 
the regular driver. His manner.^, customs 
uiid laiiguBge me tlie same as those of 
ilie pioneers H'lio settled the country He 
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(I 8ha]l fAve further details of this in an- 
other letter.) 

From Quebec to below the Labrador 
coast there is no eatne worth hunting. 
lAo aaimal that could not exist tm granite 
and sout j-western fogs, or on birchbark 
and ice, would think of residing here as a 
steady thing. In all the hotels— if the 
miserable pensions where tourists are 
robbed can be called hotels — there is osten- 
tatiously posted in the halls a printed copy 
of the Canadian game laws. These in- 
form you that you must not shoot duck or 
deer, nor kill partridge, nor, by trap or 
other device, take either moose or canbou 
during certain months of the year called 
the close season, or vou will be fined. No 
one has ever been fined. They might as 
well prohibit us from trolling for mermaids 
or snaring mastodons. 

There are some salmon in the small riv- 
ers, I am told. I met Mr. Brackett. the 
well known Boston artist, at Tadovisac. 
He pa^s the government $150 a year for 
the privilege of searching for salmon in the 
Marguerite river. He nas been steadily 
ex]ploriug during two months this summer, 
assisted by a native guide and a trunk full 
of expensive rods* reels and gaffs, and has 
in that time discovered and slain. I think, 
six salmon. When the government of 
Canada cai* get $25 a piece for its salmon 
1 do not wonder that the Canadians make 
so much ado regarding American inter- 
ference with their fishery interests. 

There are ^ hite porpoises in great num- 
bers in the lower 8t. Lawrence and in the 
Saguenay, and shooting and harpooning 
them is excellent spurt They weigh from 
600 to 1500 puunds, and are from ten to 
fifteen feet in length. • It is, however, 
about a seal huntinGcexoedition that I want 
to tell you now. 

At a hamlet near Riviere du Luup, I 
asked if there were any seal hunters there. 
I was directed to the hut of an Indian who 
nmde a business of shooting seal. I found 
him, and he agreed, for the bumof ;|(1 and 
any seal in whose life blood I should im- 
bue my hands, to take me out all the next 
day. That was yesterday. He did not 
come as proniised because he was sick, 
but 

liE SENT HIS BUOTnER, 

an aged Indian, who spoke a fiuent sort of 
Indian tongue, slightly adulterated with a 
little French and Engliih. There was only* 
about 10 per cent, of the latter t<prinkled 
through his conversation, so that to have 
any knowledge of what he was talking 
about, you had to watch for a familiar 
word as you would watch for flashes of 
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liehtniujr to g^iide your siepa ou a dark 
nighi. He had a cmioc. and au old suiootb 
h'ire ftun, a smalt liarpoon and a Jarge wife. 
Ttie latlerl olijucied In lukln^ witU ub, 
not because bIiq Ijad a face ugly enough lo 
warp a pine board, but because sbe evi- 
dently weighed upward or 200 pnunde, 
and Ilic canoe was a frail tiling iiiadc of 
birclibark. aad looked only eqiial to tlie 
carrying of two men and a eandwicli lunch. 
1 gatliered from ^^l1atlbe Indian said that if 
I wished only one lo go in the canoe, he 
would stay ashore and the squaw would go 
with me; '■ Le bunne squaw eery liiue 
pnnage balleau tia;>di qnoddy." 

I declined to be alone in ao open boat 
niih a statu e'Uf-tibcrty colored female 
weighing 300 pounda. After much talk, 
I at last a^eed that I would lake both, for 
I was nnxinua to shoot some seals, as I had 
inly shot one since we started ou this trip, 
1 thouf^ht if they who knew the capacity 
of the cauoe would lake the risk. I might 
lie safe in doing so. 

In the *ow knelt the old Indian, the 
Fquaw on ber knees in Ibc ctern. aod I in 
the middle of the canne. The water waa 
smooth inshore, and they paddled for a 
mile or two very quickly. Preaenlly a 
seal's bead appeared above the surface. 
The Indian did not speak or luove his 
hands from the paddle, but with a move- 
ment of his lips pointed it out. Before 1 
could raise my rifle it disappeared, and 
when U came up again it was half a mile 
away, A seal does not plunge nor dive 
below with a. splutter when alarmed, as a 
porpoise does. It just disappears. You 
are looklQg at its head, have taken sight 
and are about to pull the trigger, when you 
suddenly realize thai you are aiming at a 
Blight ripple on the water, and that there 
is DO seal la sight. The Indians ahoot seal 
with buckshot. They use the cheapest 
and worst kind of 



I ever saw. They carry their powder i 
horn, their buckshot in a sealskin bag, a 
tbey use pieces ot buckskin or rawhide 





wadi. Tlje porpoise hunlert liave ibe 
uiiie kind oC Runa, bul use bulleu. * ~ 
we paddicd aloii^ I ahol lonie nen pioeo 
Tliey nrc Hniiiall kind of duck nna very 
diffleuil 10 slnmt. Assouiid Inivela quicker 
tliaii docs leud Troiii a riBe, Uicy hear the 
Biiap o( ibe liiiiiiiuer and dive berore the 
bullet cnn mctx tlieiii. I biiat ibeni n 
till* eame by tlionting to make them dive, 
and ihen watching uniil ihey camc up, 
ptaiiiiiiR a bullet in iliein befuri' liiey 
jiad liuie 10 shake (lie waler out u( their 

We came to a promontory, and the Id- 
dian ran the cnnoe asljore. I could not aee 
why he did this, unleaa he expected to 
I hnd seal in the woods. He said: " Port- 
' agp Heap good noodi-quoddy " To have 
, -such a sentence aa that flred at a man as 
I he enters (he wuods with two strange In- 
dians is not soothing. He loaded llic 
canoe on the shoulders of ibe squaw, 
strapped (he cud to her back, and gave 
her the paddles to curry. He bore his 
share of liie heal and burden of the day by 
currying the harpoou, which weighed 
about a pound and a half. Now 1 hnE~- 
wLy lie bronpht his wife with him. V 
went up a hill and through woods for half \ 
n mik, pusliing through dense under- ^ 
growth ill come places and over fallen 
trees and rocks in others We erne „ 
frbin Ibis on to the beach. We had eroded 
the land end of the piomontory to sa^ 
paddling around, a distance of nlioiit si 
miles That was why he had spokun e 
complimentary of l.ia wife in the morning; 
■'Le bonne squaw portage balteau"— "' " 
gond squAW fnr rarryini; a boat. 

The Indian stepped Into the caaoe. 
tioned nie to follow, and said aomelhiiig 
to his wife. She replied "Ciui," and thai , 
was the only word the Fpolie alt that day. ' 
She squalled in the sand, and the Indium 
paddled out into the river. We went 
alongshore a disiance of about four miles, 
then uul into the rivt^r, where the tide was 
running down rapidly. 
Scats are easy to shoot. We got ibiee 

one witli his buckshot, and two falliog to 
the share of my rifle When shot, you 
have to paddle up quickly and harpno 
them before they sink. In winter, whe 
they are uxic'h fatter than they are now. 
they float for a longer time after being 
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a number of seals. 



mH^ pointed lo tliL' tloudB ntid tulknt And 
nrnde signs and slioiik his tiead, 1 lold 
him I was in a linrry, anil iliai this was 
no lime m atop lo tcacli me his Huron, 
Iroquois or Comunrhe lanpi.i!;i;. It was 
101, liowevcr, nntit I siiowed liim adoltar. 
ind explained by si^ns thai it uas Lis if 
ic paddled me nut quirkty to the seals 
Uiit lie consented Before uc readied Ihc 
filace where Ihej liad been [hey had all 
ilieappeared ana the water had bixonie 
'ougli. One of the sudikn squalls coni- 
iion on the St Lawreiice had come up 
iiid the canoe bounced on wntes each 
:wiee as liigb as itself The Indian had 
seen the squall coming Thai whs what 
he bad bepn trying to explain tn inc when 
lie poin ed to tiie sky but he bad neverihi 
less, for the sake of a prospective di 11 i 
riakrd his own worthless <M liti. and i 
hialily insured existence 

lie wind was risini; and the wavL^; _i 
. Iiighcr and I signalled to tbeold ti 
bacco sign in the stern to paddle asliorc 
He obeyed witli alacrity In fact be was 
loo eager to Stan and turning too quickly 
"* '"to the trough tf Ibt ei luid 
It tbeeanoi. Ihj j i i \ , ui>l 




-« a t full of water Tlie Indian was part 
d ng witb all his might but the wind and 
' ' V ere against 1)1 m and we were alowlj 
out certainly drifting out into the rWer 
^\hcti is 25 miles wide bcie He made 
s gns to uic that indicated bis desire that 1 
si o Id bail the water out of the ca 
Now there is a great deal of repose in 
nalu e. I never indulge in wild orgies 

an al labor. I Beldnm run when I can 
w Ik never walk when I can riile, aud 
prefer sitting lo standing at anytime, 
usually bavo my physical exei'ciRe dnne for 
me by proxy, by a hired man at %l a daj' 
and his board. So I hesitated, neither 
desiring the job nor feeling equal to it ; b 
the old Indian was urgent, and when a 
other wave joined tlie til's! in the canoe, 
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6aw that somcthmg 1iai3 to be done, aod 
" if [t were dooe. twere well it were dooe 
quickly." I used ray 9* cap, the one 
witb the brai« buttons on it, to bail witb, 
and the war I made moisture fly aatooiabed 
myself and nearly drowned the lodian. 
People asliore who were looking in our Ji- 
rectioQ must have thouglit that a water- 



eddiea. 

despite the efforts Of the Indian. He 
shoved a paddte toward me, nod In his 
beautiful and figurative language, that I 
did not understand, caid that if I ever 
wanted to see mud on my boots again or 
change my shirt here on earth, I had bel- 
ter take the paddle and pad for all I 
was worth. These arc not the exact words 
be used, perhaps, but I caught the idea he 
meant to convey, and 1 made some wild, 
impetuous stioliea with [be paddle that 
nearly capsi^.ed the craft. Once, when I 
missed loucbing ihe water with my padille, 
J narrowly missed crashing through the 
bottom of the canoe; but wheu I settled 
down to steady paddling, I made the water 
fairly smoke. I must have been accumu- 
lating energy all of tbeae years, and have 
hail a tremendous lut of it sloied iaslde 
me without knowing it. Perhaps 1 have 
been an alhlele all the time without being 
aware of the fact. I may have inberited 
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thewa and sioews and physical force from 
aome aoceslor wlio was a prodigy of 
Gti'cngtb and prowess, and Ihesc qualities 
may have been lying dormant io rae until 
called into action by necessitv. Necessity 
fs said to be the inotberof invention. In 
this case she was mother and grandmother 
and anceatora for 10 generatioua buck of an 
amount of force in paddling and an expen- 
diture of energy that has been Eeldom aeen 
on the St. Lawrence. Dn I not make my- 
self UDderslood ? Well. then, let ll pass. 

We Rot ashore near the yacht, and while 
the old Indian, with the extra dollar in bis 
pocket, went lo the porlaEG to find his 
aquaw, I went on board and tried to gel 
niy boots off. I worr a pair of high rub- 
ber boots over a thin pair of leather sboea. 
They were full of water, and after I got 
Ihe water out by lying down on my back 
and waving my legs in the air, the boots 
refused lo come off. Then there was a 
sound or deviltry by night, as tbe crew 
whom I was usiag as a tiootjaclc hauled 
and tugged and lost his hold, and in aa 
extemporaneous way aat dovt-ain a pot of 
rice. I got iheiii off by splitting them 
down the side with a knife, and then I 
climbed into my cabin, lay down beside a 
venison ham, two pounda of cheese and a 
paper sack full of new laid beaos: and in 
a moment I was asleep and dreaming of 
being toasted before a stow fire on the end 
of a harpoon held by a Fat squan, in 
presence of a tribe of hostile Indians. 




OOX AS A FISHERMAN 



Trout Fishing Extraordinary 
with a French Canadian. 

SEAL AMD POEPOISE HTISTING. 

Tha Texan't Graphio DescripUOQ 

of the Capture of Seali and 

PorpoiiSB. 

Ok Boakd Y*oht Chsmpiauj. 
TiDorsAO, P. Q. 
I h.ave often gone fishing, but I have 
ever caught enough fish to give me even 
_ basis to Kiund alleon, I have been. with 
many a fishing part;, but 1 have usually 
been taken because I owned a boat, or a 
fon, or something useful to the party. 
17 duty at such times lias been to 
watch over the provisions and the demi- 
john, and afterwards corroborate such 
stories as the rest of the party chose to 
tel] their friends at home, of the enormc 
trout and tremendous bass they caught 
or that tliey hooked and didn't catch. -I 
am considered an expert In estimating tbe 
weight to an ounce of very large Ssh that 
break the line and get away. There 





French Canadian, named Baptiste, i 
boat on the Saguenay, the day before, and t 
he totd ne of a large lake odly six miles | 
away where the trout were ao ni 
of late that they were actually suffering ' 
from lack of water. They were all large % 
fiSih.he aaid, no small ones at all.Hnd they i 
were prepared at all timea to accept bail 
of any character, I asked him where I 
could find some one to guide me to the 
lake. Ha said that although he v 
feiled with pulling out trout at 11 
Bon, he would not mind going « 
himself, just to oblige me, I thought ' 

" 1 to a stranger, but 

always courteous a " "" 



this very 

these Canadians ai 

obliging. 

There would be 
intimated, which 



little expense, he 
Monsieur vould no 
doubt be veeling to pay " 1 assured him 
I waa-perfectly willing to pay, and urged 
him to spare no expense in making pre- 
parations and in providing fishing ma- 
terials. I knew that when I got back 
from this trip to New York my friends 
would expect to see fish scales in my hair, 
and I wished to be able to meet their ex- 
with, at leaat, a truthful fisb- 

,„ re that would do me credit. 

Baptiste came for me about 7 o'clock 

BKt morning. He was driving a horse 
and sitting on a two-wheeled thing he 
called a cart. ' He said he had made ' pre- 
parrations grandes." I saw no sign of the 
preparations for trout Elaughter, except 
one rough fishing-pole and line. I noticed 
also an ase in Ibe cart. 

We sLirted in the cart 
tt^ns. There are no roods in this pari of 
the country beyond a radius of c" " " ' 
from TadonsBC. The country 1; 
tainous and rocky. We climbed up hills 
and bumped over boulders aud fallen 
trees into canyons, while Baptiste talked 



reprovingly somelimes, and EOmetimeB 
eacouragingly.to the horscs.uud I smoked 
and vaiud to have m; neck broken. I 
BOon fouDd out what the axe was for. 
The carl would get stuck in a narrow 
ptace.and fiaptiste would get out and hew 
down a tree that was in the way, while I 
would restrain the quadruped in the cart. 

<HIISI1B PATIENOE WAS BEQinSITE. 

About 9 o'clock we overtook another 
cart, on the top of which was a canoe. 
This cart was etuck ia a email ravine 
through which flowed a deep stream 
about six feet wide. Two men were cut- 
ting down trees and making a bridge. 
Baptiste told me that this was part of 
"ze preparrations grande8"that ne had 
made for me. The canoe, he said, was 
to use on the lake when we got there, 
the cart was to carry the canoe, and the 
two men were to kick the horse when it 
I stopped, and to build bridges and hew 





out the way with their axes. It look an 
hour to finish the bridge, and we were 
then only two miles from Tadousac. 

"Patience, Monsieur; ve get zere by- 
emby, and zen remember ze feesh ve 
catch. Ve viil mooch rewarded be." 

The shades of 4 P. M. were failing 
around us when we came to another 
gorce with a deep stream ia iL 

"Patience. Monsieur, eet eea only wan 
mile to ze lake that ees full, oh I so full 
of polsson Eet will take wan day to 
huild ze bridge, but ve vill get dere and 
catch moocli of ze trout, tree, four pound 
every wan." 

I turned the procession back to Tad- 
ousac, and ^ot on the yacht after dark 
I did not go mto the cabin for I knew it 
was not big enough to hold both me and 
roy indignation. I lay down on deck and 
confided to the stars above my belief that 
of all the citizens of the United States at 
present traveling abroad, I considered 
myself the most elaborate and credulous 
fool. This morning I was somewhat 



cooler, and was laughing at the absurd- 
ity of the adventure, when Baptiste came 
on board in pursuit of a settlement. 

It is not probable that I shall ever 
laugh again. He said that the expense 
was $10. I expostulated. He said it 
was really cheap. **Fife dollar for ze 
feex of ze road and for ze cart, and fife 
dollar for ze build of ze bridge. I charge 
nozzingfor myself." The old scoundrel 
got the money. Never mention trou 
to me again, u ever a Canadian talks to 
me of making ^'preparrations grandes" 
for my pleasure PU have a fit. 

SEAL AND P0BP0I8E SHOOTING. 

The porpoise that inhabit the waters of 
the lower St. Lawrence and the Labrador 
coast differ very much from the porpoise 
to be found along the coast of the United 
States. They are much larger and their 
color is perfectly white. I saw one killed 
here that measured sixteen feet in length 
and weighed 2000 pounds. 

Yesterday, according to agreement, 
two seal and porpoise hunters came 
alongside the yacht in a whaleboat at six 
o'clock in the morning. I was ready to 

§0 with them when they arrived. They 
id not speak English, and as their 
French and mine did not run in parallel 
lines, I took our captain with me as in- 
terpreter. The boat was chiefiy remark- 
able for smell and oiliness. She was 
about twenty-four feet long, had a deck, 
a sail and a cask of water. There was 
also a large piece of solid wood on 
board, coiled around which was a rope, 
and to the end of the rope was at- 
tached a very msty harpoon, crude in 
style and make. The hunters were fur- 
ther armed with old single-barreled per- 
cussion shotguns loaded with ball. I 
had a Colt's repeating rifie and enough 
cartridges to kill all the porpoise within 
many leagues. 

A stiff breeze soon took us out to the 
swiris and eddies where the Saguenay 
joins its dark waters with the green 
flood of the St Lawrence. We passed two 
canoes with two Indians, an old man and 
a boy, in each. Motionless on his knees 
in the bow knelt the old man, his gun by 
his side and his paddle in hand ; the boy 
was also on his knees in the stern, with 
paddle poised awaiting a sign from the 
old man. The other canoe and its occu- 
pants were fac similes of the first. They 
were seal hunters and were watching for 
a seal to come to the surface. Just as 
we passed them a seal's head appeared 
on the water, about 400 yards ahead. 
Simultaneously, the two paddles of each 
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canoe flashed in the water, and the 
canoes shot forward noiselessly, but at 
an natonishing rate of speed. It was a 
race for the spot where either would con- 
sider he was near enough to shoot. They 
passed us, and we were fifty yards be- 
hind them and about 150 yards from the 
seal, when the Indian in the foremost 
canoe laid down his paddle and reached 
I for his gun. 

I I was waiting for that moment. It 
was an easy shot. The sea, just then, 
was as smooth as glass, and the deck of 
the heavy whaleboat had no perceptible 
motion. The head of the seal only ap- 
peared above the water. The second In- 
dian stopped at the same moment, al- 
though he was ten yards further from the 
seal. As they were raising their guns to 
their shoulders, I flred. There was a tre- 
mendous commotion in the water where 
the seal's head had been, and two dis- 
gusted Indians were sitting glaring at us, 
as motionless as when we first saw 
them. 

I Supposing that we had only wounded 
the seal and that it had dived, our boat 
headed North and sailed away. Looking 
back, we saw the two Indians racing 
again toward the seal, which was now 
on the surface of the water dead. The 
Indian who first reached it stuck his har- 
poon in it, while the other appealed to us 
with voice and gesture. We tacked 
around and told them to divide such pro- 
fit as there might be in the seal between 
them. It was of no use to me, ias the 
skin cannot be tanned here except in a 
way that leaves it hard and thick. 

Over to windward we sighted a school 
of porpoises, ten of them. They were 
making a sound exactly like the engine 
of a steamboat blowing off steam. Their 
huge bodies came to the surface about 
every half minute. They seemed to be 
playing with or chasing each other, as, 
with a circular swoop, they rose two or 
three feet above the water and then dived 
down again. Each time they came up 
they were nearer to us, as they were 
coming directly toward our boat. The 
men told me to shoot next time they 
would rise. Up they came, four of them, 
but not in the place I expected. 

I fired, and could hear the bullet so 
** ping" into the foremost one. He made 
a mi^ty tumult in the water, rising his 
whole length high up into the air, then, 
with a lash of his tail that made the 
water hiss and foam, disappeared beneath 
the surface. The others went down also, 
and none of them came up while we re- 
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mained there. The hunters explained 
that I had probably shot the porpoise 
through the fat, but the bullet only stung 
and frightened him, and would not be 
fatal. After shooting a porpoise it is nec- 
essary to harpoon it very quickly, other- 
wise it will sink and be lost. 

THE ST. LAWRENCE EDDIES. 

Little gusts of wind came down from 
the mountains, and as our boat ran be- 
fore it, she made the water sizz. Then 
we would sail out on a stretch of water 
that was perfectly smooth, and anon 
would be swung round in an eddv» four 
times in twenty-flve seconds, 'fhe St. 
Lawrence eddies are wonderful and inex- 
plicable. I have seen some of them 
catch a great big log of driftwood, whirl 
it around, stand it on end, and then suck 
if under. 

The two hunters got out into the canoe 
that accompanied the whale boat, took 
their guns and harpoons and paddied off. 
Suddenly, from almost under the bow of 
the canoe, arose a porpoise. Quick as 
thought the hunter in the bow dropped 
his paddle, raised his gun, and, before 
the brute had finished blowing, snapped 
a cap. The miserable old musket would 
not work. 

When men who make their living 
shooting porpoise that are worth from 
$20 to $50 each will not invest $30 in a 
good repeating rifle, but will stick to the 
old fusees of their fathers, it is no wonder 
that the Chicago man who met me in 
Quebec, said: **Them Canadians is no 
good. They don't know whether they 
are living B. C. or A. D." 

The hunters came back to the boat and, 
in the native patois, made remarks that I 
am pleased to know I did not understand. 

The man who had tried to fire the shot 
slammed his gun down on the deck and 
kicked it into the cockpit. Then they 
consoled themselves with a lunch of fat, 
salt pork and a chunk of in-thc-gloam- 
ing-colored rye bread. As I had eaten a 
good breakfast before starting and had 
been thinking for the past five nours that 
the smell of the cabin was about all the 
lunch I needed, 1 declined to join them. 
When a man can assuage his appetite 
with a smell what is the use of pamper- 
ing it witli fat bacon and anonymous 
bread. 

We swung around where we were. We 
could not anchor because the depth of 
water inside the mouth of the Saguenav 
is over 500 feet, so we drifted and waited. 
We had not long to wait for soon the sea 
was alive with porpoises. I suppose there 
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were no less than fifty in sight at once. 
Close to us arose three. Again the hun- 
ters told me to shoot at the next rise, while 
they silently dropped into a canoe and as 
silently paddled out astern With a 
whooi I whoof I whoof I three white discs 
came to the surface. I took deliberate 
aim at a spot behind the fin of one of 
them and fired. Three porpoises de- 
scended into the depths. I thought I had 
missed, but could not understand why. 

HARPOONING A PORPOISE. 

Two paddles gleamed in the water ; the 
canoe shot ahead 100 yards and then 
stopped. The man in the bow seized his 
rusty harpoon in his right hand and in his 
left grasped a coil of, perhaps, fifty feet 
of rope, and for a moment stood like a 
statue in the bow of the canoe. Then, 
with all the impetus that his strength 
could give it, he fluns the harpoon mto 
the water. As he did so his compamon 
heaved overboard the block of wood, 
around which the rope attached to the har- 
poon was coiled. The rope disappeared 
and the block went under. Up it came 
again, and then went down with a rush. 
In five minutes it went a mile; then it 
quietly fioated on the surface of the water. 
We sailed up to the spot ; the block was 
thrown on board and the rope was hauled 
in until the great white carcass of the 
porpoise floated on the surface astern. 

I was satisfied, and we started for the 
harbor, towing the porpoise witkus. On 
the way we shot a baby porpoise. It was 
less than a year old and of a brown color. 
They do not become white until after they 
are 16 or 18 months old. The mother suck- 
les her young until it is almost two years 
old. It was estimated that the large por- 
poise that I shot would weigh 1500 pounds 
and would produce nearly 100 gallons of 
oil, worth fifty cents a gallon here. The fat 
is about four inches thick all round just 
under the skin. The skin makes good 
leather and is worth $6. 

From a calculation of these figures you 
can see that porpoise hunting might be 
made a very profitable pursuit. Most of 
those who hunt them here are lazy. When 
they kill a porpoise they do not work any 
more until the proceeds of the sale is ex- 
hausted. They only go ** porpusin " when 
they need food or money. The two hun- 
ters who went with me yesterday have 
killed eighteen this season. 
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THE DREARY SAGOENAY. 



Mointaii Cracl TlirtE noDsail 
FeetDten, 



Vlncty Uiltt of Deaolatlon— An Ao- 

compllHhed t>lar of the Olden Time 

—The Adventuroua Pianeera— 

CaDAdlan and Taxan Pl«t7 

Oontraatad. 



Imaglcie a great, stretcb of granite 
maun tains, rivea asunder by some im 
mease force ia the time nhen tbis 
scarred and battered old world of ours 
was' ;ouDg, their walls tbrowa hocn 
one to two miles apart, forming a 
mighty fissure ol from two tbous 
and to three thousand feet in depth, 
and ninety niilea in leagtb. Then 
imagine, at the bottom of this tremen 
dons chasm, a raass of flowing ^ater 
more than six hundred feet in 
and you have the Saguenay .. _. 
which rises in Lake Si. John and flows 
into the St. Lawrence, one hundred 
and fifty miles below Quebec, But no 
imagination can picture such a weird 
and sombre thing as it is. 
seen and its dismal influence felt , It 
must be looked down upon from the 
crags above, and tben sailed upon be 
fore one can appreciate or understand 
its utter desolateness. 

We sailed up this estraordmary 
stream the other day, aa far as a settle 
DMOl called Chicoutimi ninety miles 
tttm lUjBoath, and in all that distance 





not H liviDg thing did ne see, except a 
solitary lavoti. 

lis waters ure ot a oark brown color. 
It lias DO shelTiog sbores, but iDstead, 
gre«l masses of rock— in many places 
Beventeen bunclred feet high — rise 
itraiglil -up from the water's edge. 
There is no anchorage in the whole 
stretch of the river, eicepl in one place, 
called Ha Ua bay. The largest ship in 
ibo world could s^ along witbia a rod 
of the precipice on either side. In 
crevices far up the naked walla grow 
stunted fir trees. Il is no wondrr that 
the ancient mariners spoke of the 
gloomy entrance of tbis river as the 
portals of hell, It is a chaotic night- 
mare of gloom and desolation, of stern 



L __■- - and naked rocks, ot frowning preci- ,,; —- 

^^T~~ cipices, dork sullen waters, and sombre "' ^ 

"r" _""_ shadows. Compared with it, I can im- 

: sgloe the Styx to be a cheerful, sportive 

-■-;* stream. Even with the bright sua of a 

cldbdlesB summer day shiniog down 

~ upon ua,'wc experienced a shivering 

fcellog, and we ssjled out Into the mld- 

r^' ^i<rt~- "^'^ ^^ ^''^ BtreauLas tar from the chilly 

■^^=:;^^S^; Bhadowfl of the ravage overhanging 

^ TT^^" '^ clifls as possible. It was with a feeling 

. of relief, M if awaking from an ugly 

' ^-^^ dream, that we passed out of the river's 

mouth into the mort: cheerful waters of 

the St. Lawrence. 

'The people who live rear the Sague- 

—y nay and those who visit it and write 

(^^^.^ , __ about it, sre prone to exaggerate the 

"^ height of its cliffs and dcpili9,;0f its 

^^ waters. If it was necessary tg^rain a 

■ — ■ point and lie about it, I tijifik I should 

— - — ^ ba equal to the task ■— *'" = 

"~' ^ 1_ need to do that— the 
__— ._ sounds strange 

Old Jacciueai . ._. 

^^^ Sagueaay in 1S35, was the flrsi exagger- 

ator who wrote ot the place. Among 

Other things, he said ; " In ascending -^ 

the Saguenay, you reach a country 

^\ where there arc men dressed like UB, who 

&zJt) live in cities, and have much gold, ^ 

rubies and copper." Think of IhSjad- 

vantage that a sixteenth century lUr, 

'■ like earlier, had over one liks you or 

(3 me, for- instance. la writing of the 

1^^ river, I have to confine myself to 

rocks, and water, aud great wastes 

^ '^ of uninhabited atmosphere. If I 

flhould throw in a ruby mine, or a 

^ mermaid, or a cave filled with treas- 
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ures. some tourist who bad been 
there would— lo use the lanf^is)^ 
of the editor of tlie CrojSy Ctnin. 
ty Glmion: " Sit down on me in 
tTiHnder tones," and eipose my men. 
(Incity. Carticr was the first to visit 
tills region, and he had no reason to 
tliinlc tliat any oilier tourist would ris- 
it for many years. It was probably 
noted by hia contemporaries and com- 
mented on, that, allhough be was of a 
frugal disposition and nsiialiy appro- 
priated anything of value he coiila find 
in the strange lands be visited, he failed 
to bring back to France any of the 
gold and rubies ot the Saguenay. But 
we must not bo too hard on Carlier 
and the early explorers. In their day 
the people of the Old World were 
ready- to believe any marvelous tale 
r^rdinjc hitherto unexplored regions. 
Tncy did not know tiiat the laws of 
nature lUat ruled in their own lands 
would neceseariiy be the same in other 
and more distant lat^ds, and they swal- 
lowed stories of giants, and grifdna, 
and one-eyed men that these travelers 
claimed to have seen, and aalied for 
more. It is a pleasure to most people 
to excite wonder in the minds of 
others, and to lie the first to tell a sur- 
prising tale of tilings eitraordinary. 
Bo ait the early naylgators kept their 
imaginations steadily at work, six days 
a week, and used so little truth that 
it is a wonder there is not more of it 
left in the world to-day. 

Tlie adventurous spirit and courage 
of Uie men who, centuries ago. sailed 
on unknown seas in search of new 
worlds, amaze me. If there were any 
worlds left for us to diseuver, we 
would go in iron steamers, and enjoy 
comfort, luxury and safety. But those 
men suted in ships, some of whicti 
were not over twenty tons burden, 
sailed without charts, or canned milk, 
or electric liair brushes, or a smoking 
room, or any one who would play 
poker or bet on daily run of the ship — 
in fact, without any of tlic modern 
comforta of ocean travel ; but they kept 
on discovering us, all over tliis conti- 
nent, even when sometimes they had 
to work Sundays, and go for days with- 
out food, and stand watciies to keep 
the sailors from lunching off each 
other. I really tliink they deserved 
credit for this, especially when we con. 
sidcr that wlien they got through a Job 
of discovering, and went home and re- 
ported to the kiiiga who owned them, 
lliey were sometimes put in prison, or 
bad their beads amputated. 
B1 



The pMt is all right, and it It is 
not I could not help ii. I iliink it is 
ft good tblns tliat we have a past. 
Ho man Bhoiild be wiihont one— one 
that he cao look back to with pleas- 
ure and wlihout a desire to assuiue a 
nana de plume. But it ia tlie pres- 
ent that intereata me most. Historic 
memories hanglni; around a place do 
not make the coffee at the hotel any 
less gritty, and they oftea add to the 
amount of the bill. Time past we 
can talk of; time to come ve can 
hope for, but it is only in time pres- 



t that V 



and pleasant 
and wonder i 
days that ai 
my pleasure 



Yes. 



B well, 



o, to think of the past. 
the things done In the 
gone, but the most of 
, n obserTing and study- 
ing how the mad world wags to-day. 
I would rather watch the comedy of 
the present than nose around — pardon 
the expressive expression— amons the 
mildewed bones of the tragedies of the 
past. 

Before I branch off from this sub- 
ject, however, I would call your aU 
tention to how they honor historic 
spots in Canada. There are a great 
many of these spots, and there is a 
cliurch built on almost every one i^f 
[hem. They are erected where early 
rerfl aiid pioneers landed — and 
they seem to have kept on landlneoll 
tlie country — where any of them 
where saints appeared in vision; 
where the faithful were saved from 
danger after vowing to erect a Bhrine 
' "I their special saint, I cuuld not find 
place worthy of being tneiitioncd in 
history, where a chvirch does not now 
stand. Robcrval is the onlj' important 
Canadian pioneer not thus honored, 
as he was lost in the Swuenay, 
over one hundred fathoms of water. 
1 as no one knows tlie epol^ he had 
chance. I think this church build- 
ing an excellent thing, and much bet- 



historic spots that if they were all 
put down on a map of the city it 
would look like the skin of a leopartl. 
There they build saloons over the spots, 
and when you want to see one of 
them the barkeeper has to lift a beer 
keg off the hallowed spot where some 
good Jesuit father died, full of Indian 
arrows, in tlie seventeenth century; 
or take you behind the counter, back 
of tlie ice'Chest. that you may behold 
the spot where General Santa Anna 
f—- ■ — = — deed. It 
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SHIP OF SIXTEENTH CENTCSY. 





has been asserted that saloon keepers 
Bclect these places because they, attract 
aatiqcariaos and other sacred spot 
hunlere, who incldentallr pm^h^e 
beer. Of the tmth of this, I know 

.i.^"'H!°8J''»iut spots, you must think 
Uiat the Cbamplaln has not chanired 
her spots much during the last wiek 
or two. as we we still writing about 
Quebec and the SaRuenay. It would . 



linwever, be a mistake to think so. We 
made a very sudden change the other 
nfghl, and left an 918 anchor and 100 
feet of cable to mark Ibe spot. We 
didn't want to leave either tbe anchor 
ot the spot, but a Qanadlan gale de- 
: lODStrtted in about two mlnutea that 



ii would be best for us to sever our 
connection with the anchor by meaoi 
of a sharp ase, and accompany It down 
tbe river. It escorted lu more than 
100 miles, until we gave it the slip Is 
■ 'teredbai - - - » - 

; went E 



I shall lell you more of thla In my 
next letter. I would do so now but I 
most mail this letter at once, or it will 
not get away from this place for two 
weeks. A sore-backed borse who car- 
riea the m^l aomewhere in the direc- 
tion of the Unitea Stales, is Inst now 
waiOng for it, and is patiently stand. 
'"- on the heacb chewing seaweed 
e I write these closing lines. 





urn LOST imscBiPi.i 



HOW IT WAS LOST AND FOUND: 



COLUMBUS COULDN'T FIND 
HIS TOBACCO. 



STOBT ABOnr A BAN8HEB-A 
STOBK-OOINa SOWIT ■WTTB 



D:d yon ever write aomcthtng and lose 
the manuscript, and huot for it In all 
sorts of probable nnd improbuble places: 
And. failing to find il, sit down and try tc 
rewrite from memory wliat you Lad writ- 
ten before. If so, you doubtlesB found it 
a hard tnsk, and probably gave it up, pre- 
ferring to write on a new subject. 

I lost a manuscript when on a cruise i 
the lower St. Lawrence ; I never tried 
rewrite it, but today I found it, or rather 
it came back to me after it had traveled 
many thousand miles by land and sea. 
and Iiad passed through many climes and 
countries. The following letter will ex- 
plain how it was lost and how it returned 
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you 1 gliipped to Hallfai A tJ 
lime gn^Bg to Bristol en^land 
iiverpcHil * hear i am in a pla< 



1^3,1 



1 had a hi 
then i car_, .. 
cauled Aifreeia 

_ini uarm. wiiii B generl Cargo 

A Put ot rat» ^ the Capialn fullemaKooB awl the 
■tlmB&awHrfs most cifful the Feed is no good* 
I am sick of liavlnjt myeislem Jamd fuliofBeenE 
awl riie time wish! hai Sum of the trmb we bad 
on the yoton the Snint lawrenoe will yon (tbi 
fiirgitthe bioohery py honord sqf wich It waa tn 
Ihetileof the coat you (rtve me * in Behlne the 
the llnint 1 ripped yesterday 1 Found the papers 
the ar Bum you wer Boini to put in aBooli 1 
liiink irile thl-< too you witli my reapei A the 
Captain will put yure adres on this & mala It for 
me at napels whT wacr poing 

John Maddox able seaman 
that was a Devil of a trip we had on the Cham- 
nlain but If ever you croose any more 1 wonld 
like to Korii fur you I never will rorglt that py 

The lioBt Uaniuorlpt. 

We lie becalmed ofE Cape Chatte, on the 

St. Lawrence. The distance to either 

shore Is 15 miles. The water all around 

is perfectly smooth. The sky and clouds 



eflected firom its surface, or rather 
to be dnpHcated in the depths below. 

mn shines with a pleasant autumn 
th, and the yacht floats on an even 
vith 30 fathoms of cold, damp water 
her. The waters seem to be asleep 
orgetful of their course toward the 
A haze partially veils the shore and 
ifies and distorts distant objects so 
I schooner two miles away looks as 
as a frigate, and seems to float 
g the clouds. 

ay beyond the mountains warring 
\ may blow, and out in Kansas rol- 
g breezes may be playing with the 
hat of our fellow man and whirling 
and cinders into his eyes; but, in all 
leagues of water around us, there is 
much moving air as would make a 
3 sigh or float a thistle down. The 
are motionless, and the stars and 
s at the masthead hang in limp, de- 
folds. Over yonder a pair of seals 
sleep on the surface. Here and there 
leaps, and from the spot radiates a 
^ave that broadens and spreads far 
vide, and we can hear faintly the 
of a church in some distant hamlet 
3 shore. There is nothing else be- 
the yacht to tell us that the world is 
;ad or asleep. 

ive been on the plains when not a 
of grass moved, and in the woods 
the leaves on all the trees were 
nless, but insect, bird and beast 
ded, and there was not such still- 
ind suspension of motion there as 
perience here. 

m over the rail, look down into the 
and indulge in thought. Indulging 
)ught is my only dissipation when 
ng. I think of Columbus when he 
across the seas and was impatient 
30 ver us. How he must have fretted 
laffed during those long days when 
\ becalmed and the sailors were mu- 
, and he had to hold his salt pork in 
gers because forks were not then in 
I; and when much worried overall 
e went below to soothe his mind 
I smoke, and couldn't find his smo- 
obacco, how mad it must have made 
3 suddenly remember , that tobacco 
)t yet been discovered, 
throw a block of wood overboard 
hoot at it, but it docs not float far 
h away to make the shooting inter- 
. Then we sit on the quarter deck 
moke, and the skipper tells a story 
od curdling sounds that break the 



stillness of the woods at night, how a 
deer can be heard 10 miles off making its 
way to water through a tamarac swamp, 
and how the sound of a panther suckling 
her young is audible at a distance of — but 
let that pass. In a calm like this a man 
is excusable for anything, and any yarn 
to relieve the monotony is cheerfully and 
unquestionably accepted. 

Our pilot, who sits at the helm eating 
plug tobacco, is reminded by the skip- 
per's story of a piece of his early expe- 
rience.. He breaks the piece off and gives 
it to us in that matter of fact way that men 
have who go down to the sea in ships, 
lie says that he shipped before the mast 
and sailed from Quebec to Liverpool. 
They left Quebec in a gale, and the storm 
lasted throughout the voyage. The cook 
could not light the galley fires, and our 
pilot lived on hard tack and animate pork 
all the time, and for 29 days worked and 
swore and slept in wet clothes. He wore 
two pair of trousers, and when he arrived 
in Liverpool had to scrape the blue mould 
off his inside trousers and his legs. It is 
now my turn, and I tell an elaborate 

Story about a Banshee 

that belonged to our family in Ireland for 
five generations. It had always been one 
of those wild kind of banshees until I took 
it in hand, and inside a month had it so 
tame that it would follow me all around 
and lick salt out of my hand. 

A large cake of corn bread is presented 
to me when I conclude my narrative. Then 
the artist begins: "lonce went fishing 
with a party. It was just at this time of 
year. We didn't take a drop of anything 
t'^ drink with us — " 

At this point the cake is taken from me 
and handed to the artist, and then we all 
go below to sleep, except the skipper who 
says that this is a good day to boil beans, 
and he starts to boil a pot lull. His weak- 
ness is beans, which he thinks he can cook 
better than any one. I cooked the beans 
the last time, but failed to let them boil 
long enough, and the skipper was angry, 
not so much that the beans were too hard 
for him to eat but that the crew did eat 
them, and that when they afterwards 
moved around on deck the noise that the 
beans made as they rattled together an- 
noyed him. 

On this river the weather is very varia- 
ble. Before I have been asleep an hour 
I am awakened by the rattling of ropes. 
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creaking blocks and hurried tramp of feet 
overhead. I am aslonished because I hear 
no sound of wind or wave. Going above 
I find tlie western sky black with hurry- 
ing clouds ; a wall of mist and white 
capped waves away astern; but around 
about us is sunshine, and, if possible, a 
more oppressive calmness than before. 
Then comes the sound of distant thun- 
der from behind the hills. The pilot 
dons liis yellow oilskin and takes the 
helm, and 

The Grew *' Stand By.** 

It is on us in a moment, and as the yacht 
bends to the breeze a twilight darkness 
succeeds the sunshine; the damp, chill 
wings of a thick mist enfold us, and in 
two minutes the water is boiling, hissing, 
seething all around; and although the 
yacht is now carrying nothing but a dou- 
ble reefcfd foresail she goes rushing, plung- 
j inj| through the mad waves like some 
I living thing running away in insane ter- 
! ror from an unknown danger. Thp wind 
I becomes stronger every moment and 
great banks of black clouds come scurry- 
ing past, mingling together and massing 
themselves one on top of the other as they 
come. The waves swash and surge along 
the rail, liocks of foam fly past us, and 
spray dashes in our faces as the yacht 
lies over and seems to lake flying leaps 
from wave to wave. 

I pull my cap over my ears, an4 hold- 
: ing on to the cabin top crawl aft to where 
! the skipper stands. 

i *' I like this," I say. '* This is exhilar- 
1 ating. Now this is what I call yachting. 
Is this what you would designate as a 
gale, or is it merely a squall ? " 

He takes me by the lappels of my left 
car and in 

A Calm. Pian'sBimo Voice 

whispers so that I can i)lainly hear it 
above tlie howling of the wind : 

" This is nothing but a couple of Cana- 
dian zephyrs out on a lark, and when 
they come out it is a p:oo(l time for inter- 
rogative lunatics from tlie States who 
don*t know danger when they see it, to go 
below and say their prayers. Whj^, man, 
this is a hurricane ; and it is blowing us 
out into the Gulf of St. Lawrence and on 
to the Labrador coast at the rate of a mile 
a minute, and there's only one harbor 
within twenty leagues. Go below and 
take a bite of cheese to quiet your nerves. 
Don't spare it, for it's likely the last that 
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i you'll ever wrap n lootli around.'* 

' I like jokes in their proper place, but a 
slippery quarter deck does not seem to be 
a good spot for dropping facetious re- 
marks, especially when one has to hold on 
like thunaer to a rope to keep from being 
blown outside of her majesty s dominions. 
We sweep past g^eat battlements of 
crags and cliffs, but nowhere is there 
shelter. The wind blows more fiercely 
every moment, and seems to shrink in 
savage glee as we toss before it — seems 
to say: ** Ha, ha I Tou wanted a breeze 
this morning, you whistled for wind didn't 
you? And one of you said in his reck- 
less, sinful way that he'd be damned if 
he wouldn't rather be in a storm than in 
a calm any day. Well, you have got it, 
haven*t you ? And how do you like this 

• for a breeze so far ? What's the matter 

I with this for an amateur blow ? No flies 

' on this impromptu gale, is there ?" And 
it goes away with a malevolent roaring 
down the river, scooping up great 
stretches of water from the wave tops 
and scattering them in spray high up on 
the face of the rock-bound coast ; and on 
up it speeds through the valleys among 
the hills where it aoubtless rattles the 

windows, whistles through the keyholes, drowned. I am probably preserved by the 
shakes the houses and howls down the fates for some wise reason and better pur 
chimneys of the pious old French habit, pogg. Destined, it may be, to make money 
ants, who cross themselves and feel and found an asylum for the widows and 
thankful that they are under shelter in orphans of idiots who go yachting on the 
such a storm. And then other winds lower St. Lawrence, 
come after it, and howl as loudly and Gradually the -winds grow less and 
derisively as they pass us on their riot- less violent, the clouds scatter, the demon 
ous way and sweep on to overtake the of the storm makes one last effort to beat 
other. and batter us down, and now, as if de- 

The pilot sits grimly at the helm, gnaw- feated and disappointed, goes moaning 
ing tobacco and issuing orders in a hoarse, out to sea. The waves subside into great 
dime-museum voice, while our dinner swells that heave and sob and sullenly 
service of tin plate can be heard slosh- shake their white crests into bubbles and 

'ing around below and anon fetching up streaks of foam. The moon shines murk- 

with a crash and clamor against the star- \\y from behind light, fleecy clouds that 

board bird'seye-maple slop bucket. I stay drift across her face. The north star 

on deck and hold on to the shrouds. wipes the vapor from his eye and winks 

Ooin* Down with the Ship. down on us and then come other stars, 

- J . . J ^ J ..,. x^ and that great one low down on the horizon 

I am determined to go down with the _^y^^^ jg ^ lighthouse ; and there is a bay, 

f?JP, ^^1*1® ^^®i ^^T'^' ^*« ^ V®./"^^®,l and shelter and anchorage there ; and as 

think of this and of how difficult it would the yacht sweeps proudly and triumphant- 

be to do anything else, the more deter- j^ ^^^^ ^he bay, with the stars and stripes 

mined I ana to go down with her, but I -^ ribbons at her masthead, and the phos- 

am resolved to go down on the outside. I pborescent water dashing from her bows 

: do not wish my fnends to read of me be- jj^ ^^^ i^^^g streaks of gleaming silver, I 

, mg dredged up out of the cabm where my go below, and as a finisb to this, my most 

1 remams would be found mixed with par- g^entful day's yachting, roll myself in a 

itially boUed beans, ham bones and tin wet blanket and go to sleep. 

ware. I am, however, not born to be 



•♦- 
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LOG OF THE YACHT CHAMPLAIN 



Col. J. Armoy Knox Bides a 
Bucking Bronoho. 



The Way a Yachtsman 
Cot Naturalized. 



A Country Where Hades Is 
All Frozen Over. 



Below the Island of Bic the scenery 
on the north shore of the St. Law- 
rence is as desolate a piece of the 
earth^s surface as ever pained the eye 
of a man who likes to look on things 
that are pleasant, bright or fruitful. 
It is the same all the way down to 
where I am writing this, on a rocky 
headland on the borders of "lonely 
Labrador." 

It is said that it is the religious be- 
lief of some tropical savages that hell 
is a region of snow and ice, barren- 
ness and desolation. I think that the 
man who originated that idea of the 
regions of torment must have seen 
the northern shore of the lower St. 
Lawrence,, at least in a vision, and if 
he claimed that there were lower and 
more dreadful depths in the place of 
eternal punishment, he must have had 
the Labrador coast in his mind^s eye. 
The scenery down to the mouth of 
the St. Lawrence comprises great 
masses of rocks, stunted firs, rocks, 
dwarfed birches, rocks, blueberries 
and rocks. Interspersed with these 
the traveller will occasionally notice 
rocks. 

The monotony of this cheerless 
shore is only broken by a lighthouse 
here and there, or a wooden cross 
erected to mark the spot where the 
bodies of those who perished in some 
shipwreck are laid. It is pleasant 
enough to sail along such a coast for 
a day. Its wildness is new to you. 
The novelty of its barrenness inter- 
ests you, and it makes you 

Hlore Pleased and Satisfied 

than you ever were before with the 
place, far away, that you call home, 
even if you do live in Chicago. It is 
when you sail along for a distance 
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of some 800 miles that you begin to 
think that this is one of the ends of 
the earth that there is entirely too 
much of. 

The south shore of the river is a 
fertile garden when compared to this. 
As far down as where the river ends 
and the gulf begins, the south shore 
is dotted all along with houses, in- 
habited by people who live by a piti- 
ful effort at farming and by codfish- 
ing. They harmonize with their sur- 
roundings — like the trees they are 
stuited, and like the rocks they are 
weather-worn and uncomely. Then 
the weather I I do not know what to 
say of it. It must be damaged shelf- 
worn weather that has been kept un- 
til more than ripe, and found to be 
unfit for human use in any other 
country. To palm it off on the people 
here who have so little that is good 
given them by nature, is the acme of 
cruelty. The weather, however, 
makes up in quantity and variety for 
what it lacks in quality. It will blue- 
mould your boots one day and freeze 
the edge off your razor the next. It 
seems to consist mostly of fog, rain, 
mist, erratic winds and a profuse 
smell of dried codfish. That is how 
it is now in August. It is not yet 
cold enough for more than two pairs 
of trousers, a toboggan suit and a 
fur overcoat, but in winter I believe 
it must be colder. My reason for 
this belief is that a native told me 
that in cold weather, in January, he 
had often seen the sound of a steam 
whistle, as it shot up into the air, 
turn into an icicle about twice as long 
and thick as a bamboo fishing pole. 

And wind I Well, it does not blow 
all the time, but 

When It Does Blow, 

it is not a perfume-laden zephyr that 
whispers through the woodlands and 
makes the flowers to nod in rhythmic 
motion ; nor is it the breeze that makes 
a ripple on the water, like a dark 
shadow, and drives the fleecy clouds 
athwart the moon*s pale face ; nor is it 
even like the stiff nor'wester that fills 
the white sails of commerce, turns a 
borrowed umbrella inside out, and 
blows the back gate off its hinges. 
No, the wind of these regions is some- 
thing that does not wander around the 
premises in search of an ^olian harp ; 
neither does it dally with the wavy 
tresses on beauty's brow ; but it is a 
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robust tempest that comes howling 
straight across lots, rooting up trees 
and blowing water out of wells — some- 
thing that comes shrieking up the 
gulch, peelinff the bark off the unpro- 
tected house doe. pulling up post-holes 
by the roots and hurline them into the 
next school district. It was such a 
wind as this that blew us down here 
—a wind that began like the subdued 
tone of a fiddle being tuned, and ended 
like the thundering crash of a whole 
brazen orchestra, with a calliope be- 
hind the scenes ; a wind that suggested 
a man who once, tried to collect, a bill 
from me— at first pleasant and agree- 
able, then animated, then boisterous ; 
at last clamorous, noisy and abusive. 
We did not wish to come so far with 
it, but we came. 

I cannot get en rapport with these 
fisherfolks. I always like to mingle 
with the people of the country I am 
yisitine In my youth I was told that 
I should do at Kome as the Romans 
do, and I usually try to do so ; but 
should I make the attempt here, I 
would have to 

Saturate Kyaelf in Codfish, 

talk codfish, eat codfish, smell of cod- 
fish, and sing **God Save the Queen ** 
on the slightest provocation. So I 
know I never could be anything but a 
tenderfoot here. Now it was dmerent 
in Texas. When I went there, I got 
**acclimated ** before I was in the State 
two days. One could conform to hab- 
its, customs and surroundings there 
without affecting one^s physical com- 
fort or knocking the hoops off one's 
conscience. I don't think I ever told 
you about how I became a Texan in 
two minutes. 

Well, this would be about as good a 
time as any other to tell it. I would 
much rather write about Texas than 
about this ragged and hungry looking 
country. Wish I was on the back of 
a mustang now, out on the western 
plains, instead of sitting here on this 
hard rock on *' a foreign strand." 

When I first went to Texas I was 
accompanied by an obtrusive English 
accent and a pair of speckled trousers 
that invited harsh criticism. It was 
at a place called Columbus that I 
made my debut as a tenderfoot. Be- 
side my accent and the ostentatious 
trousers, I carried with me a very 
high estimate of myself, and I consid- 
ered it to be my duty, as a subject of 
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Victoria Del gratia, to \el the Lordes 
of Texns barbarians know that I wna 
El person of importance. 

At Columbus I named to biiy a 
horse, as it was my intention to ride 
from that place to the Rio Qrande. 
While Bitting on tlie vemnda of the 
little wooden hotel, I dropped my 
haugbtj patrician reserve for a time 
aad conversed with 

A Nnmbar of Oowboya, 

who w?re stopping at Ihi; place. I did 

il hesitate to express my contempt 

r the Texas horses I had seen. I 

made facetious remarks regarding the 

- -igraceful manner in wluch Tcxana 
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ter of the Texas saddle. 

In Texas fools sometimes rush in 
where desperadoes fear to tread. 

Tlie cowboys asked me what was the 
best way to ride, and what kind of 
horses did we have in our coualry. I 
lold them that I rode with a long stir- 
rup. I related exploits wherein I fig- 





ured as winning a steeplechase n 

a stiff country In the west of Ireland, 
and I told of some horses I had owned 
— phenomeual horses, with pedigrees 
running away back into the dark ages. 
Even to this day whenever I think of 
what on ass I demonstrated myself to 
be on that occasion, 1 make an effort to 
blush. 

The cowboys seemed to take all 1 
said good -nalu redly, and they made no 
comment. The head cowboy, how- 
ever.looked tired, and asked the others 
to take a drink He invited me to join 
them When we arrived at the bar I 
said I would take a glass of claret, 

"Jim, he says he'll take claret. Moy- 
be he'd like it in a silver goblet, with a 
strawberry or on oyster In it, as he's 
accustomed to in his ancestral castle at 
home. Oh, he's a daisy, I tell you. 
Barkeeper, the tenderfoot'!! take some 
whiskey, same as the rest of us I 
reckon that's what he'll Inko. 

A small still voice within me whis- 
pered that whiskey was under the cir- 
cumstances, the thing for me to take, 
and I took it. 

" Want to buy a horse, you say, 
eh?" 

"Yes," I replied; I wa 



steadv borse." 

" Oh, no, you want 

A, BncklnK Bronclio, 

that's what you want." 

" What Is a bucking broncho?" 

*' Don't know, eh ? '' 

" No." 

"Then that's oc-kiactly what you 
want. Ain't it, boya ? " 

Choma of hoys — "Tou juat bet 
your sweet life." 

The result was that the chief pirate 
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I leave, the boys 
Huinaing around (o see me oS. Bar- 
caatic remarks were made about me 
being a " sieeplechaaer "way back," 
and the crowd was requCEted to give 
me room to spread myself. I got into 
the saddle and was gathering up the 
reins, when the wretched parody on a 
horse arose in the air, bent his back 
like a bow, and came down ag^in 
with all his four feet in a bunch under 
his centre of gravity. I did not at 
that moment seem to have any centre 
of graviiy of my own. There was a 
va^e idea in my brain that the earth 
in Its diurnal wliiri had slipped a cog. 
or in its wild climb around the sun 
had stumped its toe. Tbcse thoughts 
were simultaneoua with Che acnsatioa 
of being hit with eometiiing. I knew 
in a moment that it was with the 
earth on which we live, for 





smaller than a globe 25,000 miles 
circumference could have given 
such a cold, harsh, stunniDg bat 
the ear. 

When I got to my feet, sliook the 
Band out of my hair, and hung a Lorse 
blanket around my spliutered gar- 
menta, I discovered timt my bucking 
broncho was gone. The cowboy» 
poinling bim out lo each other i 
could be discerned scooting 
scenery. Turning to the crowd, I 
said r " Gentlemen, lei's all take a 
drink " Although surprised, 

They all Walked to the Bar 
without comment. 

"What was it that that animal — that 
bucking broncho — did to me ?" 

"He bucked you; that's what ke 
did." 

"That was bucklog, was it? Well, 
I'm thankful he didn't broncho, or 
it might have gone hard with me. 
Have another drink, gentlemen." 

While they drank, I slipped out into 
the yard, and cast my Imported Edje- 




. . the well. I had 
dropped some of my self-esteem 
the broncho bucked. When I 

L I said, "Gentlemen, have 
Bnotfier." They seemed 
prised than before, but they took it. 
Then Jim stepped out, took my hand, 
md leading me into the middle of tlic 

'■Pardners, the man thal'l 

bucked as premiscus as this chap has, 

in plain United States lan- 

1 guage, sets iip the drinks three times, 

an' do it hearty, is no tenderfoot, and 

lite man that sez he is isaliar." 

At that moment I graduated. I 





ceased being t, teoderToot snd 'bec&me 
a Texan. 

8eeniB to me that there la not as 
much ab<yUt jacbtiog Id this letter ae 
[ might have writtea. but aa it la 
about the regulation length it must go 
as it is. Armed with a gun, I am ^o- 
ing to spend tbls«ftei^oon becirding 
the wild goose in bis den. 




KNOX'S CRUISE. 



Sailing From Frencli Into Brltlsli 

America. 



An Unexpected Airalanclie -of Mall 

—A Tourn Built on Codflsli— 

Tike Irrepressible Cartler^ 

Gallicized Scotclimeu. 



Since I started, two months ago, on this 
cruise I did not receive a letter or news- 
paper* at any Postoffice on the route until 
yesterday. I did not wish to receive an v. 
When I go away for a rest in summer I do 
not like to be worried with letters. I 
want to enjoy absolute absence from care, 
and you know you cannot have that if you 
receive letters saying, for instance : " We 
beg to inform you that the note of Jones, 
in your favor and payable yerterday, has 
been protested for non-payment : " or " Your 
barn was burned last night, " etc. I have 
known a man's holiday ruined by a friend 
writii%, "An article in yesterday's Daily 
Leader gave you a blast." The friend did 
not send a copy of the " blast," and the poor 
man was in such a state of mental unrest 
that his brain became frayed at the edges, 
worrying over the matter, and wondering 
what evil thing the Leader had said re- 
garding him. If I must know of these 
things, I prefer to hear of them on my 
return, so I instructed my friends not to 
send me any mail matter. Yesterday I 
called at a Postoffice to mail a letter. The 
Postoffice was in a small village in a bay 
on the gulf coast. It is the smallest Post- 
office I ever saw. It is a shed about 
eight feet square attached to the rear resi- 
dence of the P. M. I found it to contain 
two maps of Canada, one chair, one pine 
table and one letterbox for outgoing mails, 
both foreign and domestic. 

The postmaster sells stamps at the ordi- 
nary market quotations, and guesses how 
many stamps you should put on your letter 
by "hefting" it in his hand. I did not 
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I (hiatc of uklng Mill for ikny mail. I waDlJ 
' hate thought it >i likely tii&l' I wautd i 
', ceivo an offat of the crown ot BiilgarU 
1 tiint I woulJ raceivo a latter there. T 
pOBtmutoc know who T wsa, for ia these 
imsll villageg a atrangcr'a arrival, h[a name 
and hia iiroh.ibia businaaa ara boor Icnown, 
iidhoaairl: "Veel I ze pleuure havo to 
in' zs mall of monslaur to ze boat!" 

"Oui, moagiflnr." 

".Mail for ma?" 

"Uoi, tnonaiauri inucUl granda! tr-r-r-a- 

I "Well, if thoie ia any, juat giveitto 
me— I'll take it. Naedn't Iiother wadlns 



"^loiuleur could : 



"Out, out. Im-m 









)t carry eat, za amouat 
I have tako eat ii 

manie! tar-r-r-Ific. I 



Then ha want into thfl house, and dngged 
, out two great sacks lull of nawapapers 
i cnch of tliem addr^sad to iiir. There 
I ivcre all kinds ol neivapaperg, dailies and 
I iveeklia9, publtihod at all Eorta of placei, 
from Mexico to Manitoba, 

"Tree hundred and seeXty-Beet b xe 
re as we gets at se 
[ P6Btoffica in tree, four year," 

I opened aocoe of tho nawapapai* And 





'un-truucf the «xchKDgs editor's BhSftra, 
loIknawUinttharwereeiccluuisMBaDt 
ms by w*7 of % joka by soma ol m; New 
Voclc jtmraaliitio [ttanda, whopnulbl; hod 
,the office boy ipend a day addreasias tham. 
The village ia in the only harbor, wtthm' 
intn; milea, on this coast, and the sander 
or Benders rightly jadged thit I w. 
thara, and so sent the papers, as a aitr[>riH, 
to me. I stuck tbem all back In the Btclca 
and save them back to the ponttnutar. 
■aid: "You tuka tbem, keep them, isKd 
Uiem, sell them, give them to the poor, do 
anything you wish with tbem. 
literary glutton, and I don't yunt them." 
Iletther majesty'a servant fiazing sf " 
vlth aetonishmeat, and, I prsatimo,- ha has 
readiDg matter enough to lost 
year, and enough papers left over to start 
fires with as bug m he lives. 

I spent a day at Gaapot It sa town ot 
•boat eight hundred ahsbitants vho 1 
bj codfiBhing. On appi aching the c 
and miles be[6re you see 
smellthe chief indUHtryo the place with 
the nalted nofle. The Gaspe coddsii &e 
Mid to be better than thoao fonnd In any ^ 
other part o[ the wo Id The nat res n 
only live by tbem but co tbem. Codfish 
andpotatoes for breaktist tbe s> 
Hanet, and k complete loci of larlaty ti 




mppcn An "andHitwid fiihUhe •nudl" 

p«rmeatM evarything on tba eaai. The 
cbiel asridultnrKl product of tli« pUcB ii 
potatoei, Kitd It U wid that they are often 
foimd with fiab baam in them. A luge 
fleet ot veueb U devoted to the fisheries. 
The cod U sp^^ ■i><l cleined, and then 
•piekd oat In rows, acrei in eiteat, to dry 
IntbeiUD. 

I met *ii old whalemna vhe told me 
much of the place, oE ita hiatoty, aad of 
Ita present snd past coBdltlon. He was 
tnclinsd to ilelve [uto the boaryiad niil- 
dewod past, nnd I Ut hira daWe. He be- 
gan with lliD inevitabla Jiir(;iiai Csrtlor. 
They all do it. In no part of the provinoe 
of Quebac cao you tslit to a man for two 
minutea but ha will twist the oonvaraaHon 
aroniid go aa to bave a cbanca to tall yoa 
that JncquaiCaitior tandaj. bare In 1531, 
and BO forth. If you ailc a gcoser If the 
eggs be is seUiog jou are freab, ba will tell 
you that there noen't a fresher lot ot egga 
lai 1 io the province since Jacques Cartlar 
landed on yonder rook, at tba mouth ol tba 
bay, and presented the firat poultry aver 
on this coatinont— ttires black Spanlab 
hena and a Honili ' ' 
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of tha MloDinc Indlsna; and than hs will 
Uke ^ou to the door and lat you look at 
tho rouk through a fiald eUss. 

THE BEUON. DlacOTEEER. 
Thonwnaof tho. dla^ovDrer of Caamla 
haunts me; 1 cannot set away from it^ Out 
intha ttulf I pass a fiihing amsck, and 
"Jacciuos Onrtior, St. John, H. B." Is 
painted onheratflij, IsoQjhoro, audfind 
"L'Hotol (la Jaoquos Cartior" stara ma Iq 
the faca. I shut my syas and I boo, in 
giaat whito laltora' dancinn on a black 
backeround, tha nama of J^onusB Carbior. 
I eo to sleop tepeating the name, I cinuot 
help it, and in tha morning tha lint aan- 
tencB that Eormo itsalE in toy waiting brain 
is "Jactiuaa Cartier diacoversd Canada in 

ICSl-confouad .him 1" 1 w«nt to » Ultle 
4-bm'cb,naBt Sunday, to bear a larmoD. 
Tho preacbar'a. ta*t was "Lo 1 I come" 
(Psalma rX:7), nnd tha first wordi of tha 
isrmoa wars "Brethrou,- whoa Jncquda 
Cartier Cama" • 

i stayed to hear no mora. 

To return to tho old whnloi". Ha told 
me that when Cartiec Grat laodad at Gaspa 
be tound a tribe ot Indiana unnaually ad- 
vanced in ciTili^tioD; They knew the 
points □{ the conipaas; had maps ot the 
ocunfry for many Iiundiedg oC miles along 
tha coast; knaiv a little of astronomy;, sud 
wonhlped a croai. They had a tiiilition 
that told of men who Iiad landed an their 
shores in distant agea, and who, by erect- 
ing a croea, cured tbemof a dcendful plague 
that was then deatroylnu them. It ia tap- 
posed that these man ware Norse Vikings, 
who eatabliahed fishing Btati one hara in tha 
eleventh century, and told the Indians 
something of Christian! ly. 

The Micmaca haJ many legends and tra- 
ditions that seemed to indicate that some 
Blory parallel to ths world's biotory, oi 
totJ in tha Bible, may hava raacbail them. 
Oneof theae is to the etiect that, in tha 
early agea of the world, men and beaitn 
a p oka one language, and lived in harmony 
tosether for many, many years. Tha 
Ureat Spirit lived iu a beautiful island far 
outla the Baa, ^^herenaithcr bird nor canoa 

bensthad ever he en. Aa tlms weni on, 
the childrCA of man, and the bear, tha 
bison, the tiutle, and otlicf bcaats wanted 
to the island, and Ihey haid a council , 
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nod detetmliied to trnid a causeway 
tba BC*, Bad on If tha 
Wjga Owl objectad, and predicted d[ra 
odaniitj it the; ibould da ao, faiit the? 
heeded not. And from fir nod w Js Omy 
ne, and the lieBvor cut down tha trooj 
and the bear and the turtle cairlad rada 
d, ns they began to build, a g eat m ra le 
la wrauKbt, and the boasts and tho man 
R-bo bnd bitberto spoken tba aame tangue 
couJd not anderatand each other and tba 
building of the Ciiuasway CBTAato naugbt 
and the builJera were acattered o ert n 
I cE the earth. Since than only tb 
la Owl bat apoWen a word that man 
lOnld undentand, and for agea In tba 
7 deptba of the woods he baa staitis I 
fbe InJian with bii mournful woe !a Too 
woot, Too-wo," which, baing froaly Iran 
latcd, mcaneth, "Vou anna oE SQua I to t 





If yp^ ^ook on tbe map yon will JM ifattt ' 
G&8P6 18 At the point of • great peidiureilA 
mnning Into the galf and lying between 
tbe St. Lavnrence and the bay of Chalear« 
Here was once a great whalinq^ gronnd, 
but now very 'few whales are found in this 
region* It is a bleafc had desolate shore, 
and strangers seldom linger there longer 
than the time it takes the steamer to land 
and receive the mail and freight. The 
traveler usnally walks through the village 
until the cheerless surroundings make him 
blue and low spirited, ahd the odor of cod« 
fish. In a state of desuetude, percolates 
through his system; then he goes back to 
his boat, and writes in his diary under the 
head of 

DESCRIPTION OP OaSPE. 

The scenery here covers as much ground 
as at some other places, but it is not so 
varied or obtrusive. It oonsists chiefly of 
^dSsh lying on their backs In ths cold em- 
brace of death, and of a photograph gallery 
where photos, representiag groups of t.he 
deceased spread out in rows, are sold for 
50 cents each/' Then the boat sails away, 
and the tourist never, never comes back 
there again* 

It has been said that Frenchmen cannot 
be denationalized. The French Canadian 
is a strong evidence of the truth of this 
statement. Ha Is as French In thought, 
speech and manners as were his forefathers 
who came from France two hundred years 
ago, 1 had always thought that the 
Scotch, as a rule, held to their manners, 
customs and language with more than or- 
dinary tenacity. If so, there are wonder- 
ful excerptions to the rule in several places 
on the St: Lawrence. After the conquest 
of Canada the English gave several grants 
of land 'to a Scotchman named Malcolm 
Frazer, who settled many familien on it. 
I saw quite a number of Frazers and Mc- 
Nabs who could not speak a word of- Eng- 
lish. They were Scotch in appearance, 
but French in e-verything elsOt It was 
veiy odd to hear these, sandy haired* 
freckle faced Scotchmen say in Frencb, 
that they could not speak English, or to 
hear some speak English with the IVench 
accent. 

From Cape Gaspe south, as we proceed 
along the shores of New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia, we notice that the path* 
olio ehnrchee are further md further apartj; 
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to erown tfi« biUiopia and we 
grthduidly Mil out of a IVetiohlnto a Scotoh 
and English atmosphere. The hilU are 
n^solMurfen, and there are leeaof-them 
than on the St. Lawrends. coast. I am 
glad of thisy^for I was getting weary of Hn 
sameness of the lower St. LaWMneCi In 
traveling these waters in a steamer yon 
1f$m so (quickly that the scenery does not 
become monotonous. I commend to yon 
the trip from Montreal to Piotoa in* 
Nova Scotia by steamer. The Qnebeo 
Steamship Company send a steamer, the 
MiMuichij pver this route twice a month 
duringth^summer. The Miramichi was 
boilt for a blockade runner, and is a very 
handsome and well equipped boat She 
leaT6fe Montreal on, say, Monday and runs 
to Pietou, in Nova SoCtia, a distance bt 
orer a thousand miles, arriving in Pietou 
on Saturday. The route Is down the St 
Lawrence past the island of Antloosti and 
Cape Gaspe into the gulf , through the bay 
of Chaleiir, touching at. several points on 
Prince Edward's Idand, .jmd through 
Northumberland a^ts to Pictotu From 
there a train will takeyou in a few hours 
to Halifax or to St John, New Brunswick, 
or by iteamer you can reach BcMton in a 
day« 
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corns on my palate with the friction of 
the yellow biscuit and corn bread of 
the lowly cowboy. But of all the din- 
ners in which I have ever participated, 
one I ate yesterday was the most en- 
joyable. It will be to me an enduring 
memory while life lasts. In the years 
to come I shall look hack and see it, an 
oasis of a dinner amid the arid wastes 
of the soups, joints and entries of the 
boarding house table d^hote on which I 
preyed in early life. 

It was in a cabin on the side of a 
bleak mountain in Nova Scotia that 1 
enjoyed this rare dinner. I went ashore 
yesterday morning very early, and 
hired an Irishman to guide me through 
the mountains in search of partridges, 
or such other game as might cross our 
path. In about 20 miles of a tramp we 
found nothing worthy of death. The 
bleak and barren hills are very sparsely 
inhabited. The soil, when there is any, 
is thin and poor, and the hills are steep 
and bare. You could 

Not Haise Even an Echo on Them. 

We had walked from dawn until al- 
most sunset ; we had eaten nothing all 
day, and we were very tired and hun- 
gry. I was so hungry that I could act- 
ually hear the hunger gnawing holes in 
the ceiling of my interior, and occa- 
sionally turning around and biting itself 
on the leg from mere spite, vexation 
and weariness of waiting. 

Down near the foot of the mountain, 
a mile away, we saw a house. Toward 
it we directed our steps, and with throb- 
bing appetites approached what we dis- 
covered to be a very wretched cabin. 
Five bare legged children and an unat- 
tractive pig occupied the foreground of 
the doll ar-an -acre landscape. 

**Not nmch prospect of a banquet 
here, Larry ?'* 

"I be thinking so, sir; to judge by 
that pig, that hasn't more fat on his 
ribs than wid oil a jewsharp, and the 
childher, that haven't as much clothes 
on the pack of thim as would clean a 
gun, it*8 a rimnant of the famine of *47 
we have struck. * 

We entered the hut and found the 
owner, an Irishman, sitting on a stool 
beside a pot, eating potatoes. His 
mode of eating was to break the potato 
in two pieces, dip the end of the half 
in salt that was spread on his knee, and 
then squeeze it out of its skin into his 
mouth. When I told him that we were 
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liUD^ry he expresiiect regret that he hod 
nolbing but potatoes to offer-ug, but 
what he hod he said, we were welcome 
to, "wjd a heart and a half," His hos- 
pitable wife anggeitted that nhile we 
rounded the edge of our appetites with 
the potatoes she would make a scooe of 
oatmeal bread, and if John, her hus- 
band, would catch the goat, we could 
have milk. 

John found the ^at in the act of 
m&BticatiDg the hair etuiQag of a new 
borae collar. When he realized that 
his horse collar was being Oled away in 
the digeativo machinery of a $2 goat, 
Uie disastrous character of the mlBfor- 
tune dawned on him, and he gave vent 
to his feelings in a yell that sounded 
llfee the wail of a lost soul prowling 
around a Chicago street at 1 A. M. 
With dismay in every feature, and a 
singletree la his hand, he went for the 
goal. She did not wait for him, but 
Bj)rcading her tail to the breeze, she 
promenaded off in that jaunty and de- 
bonair way peculiar to mountain goats. 
She went streaking around the bouse, 
up the hill, then down and across the 
brook, and back, and around the houae 
widi John in full cry iti her wake. As 
the pageant came tearing past the door, 
the goat bleating a derisive defiance, 
John waving the singletree in the am- 
bient gloaming and calling on ui to 
head her off. and we trying to eat hot 
potatoes, trip up the goat and langb 
al! at the saine time; it was a spectacle 
the like of which is seldom seen. The 
goat went around the house so often 
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looked' itKe a 
„ ists thai vaiited tc 
somewhere ai 

for TlsM. 

John TOB Buddenlj posBesaed with an 
inspiration, and as suddeDi; be stopped 
in bis mad career. Why'shouldhe pur- 
sue the anitnal; why not turn, meet, 
and intercept her on the next lap? 
With John to think was to act He 
was no sooner struck with the idea 
than he luraed, and — then he was struck 
by the goat, and doubted up like the 
mattress of a folding bed. 

Wlien a goat ruahing through space 
is suddenly confrocted by a man, who 
bits her on the head witti bis stomach, 
the goat is inTarlably surprised. This 
goat was BO astonished that she stood 
ItlU for a moment, and during that 
moment she was sei7.ed by two of the 
wbitfr-halred children and tied to a 
cart. We bad to slam John on the back 
with a board to straighten him out. 
While, this was going on the woman 
milked the goat. Boon the oat-cake 
was cooked, and then such a dinner as 
we had I There was nothing, absolutely 
nothing, but'the oatcake, the milk and 
the potatoes. But howl enjoyed them, 
and how much of these things I ate, 
words would fall me to express. 

You may not understand why I && 
so enthusiastic over this dinner — ;on 
who order a dLaner a la carte, or a 
la charge -it-up-to-me ; but if yoa will 
some momine ko out into the woods 
and walk aroimd there until eveniug 

.thout eating anything, and then read 
this while a frugal supper is being 
cooked for you, you will appreciate my 
feelings. 

Suite a number of people have asked, 
ow do you write your letters on 
board the yacht, and how do you apend 
your time 7" We generally write our 
letters under adrersscircumstauces and 
the canvas roof of the cabin. We hunt 
for the driest pad of paper on the ship, 
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(and then get a pencil out of the candle 
box and sharpen it with the carving 
knife. If you have followed me care- 
fully 80 far, you will see that we are 
now ready to write. The next thing is 
to select a subject. The dispute we had 
in the morning with the keeper of the 
wharf, the talk we liad with the man 
who sold us milk, and the pun I made 
about the " bobstay," may be exceed- 
ingly interesting to us, but would not 
interest the readers of the Herald. It 
is enough to paralyze, a writer to think 
that what he writes will be read by 
more than 100,000 people. It fills him 
with solemnity when he realizes that 
the thoughts that go surging through 
his brain, and that crystallizes in type, 
may go to the world full of a high pur- 
pose and typographical errors, and 
have an influence in forming the tastes, 
and moulding the character of his fel- 
low-men, or be used to wrap around a 
sandwich. The humorous fancy that 
was created, and that wandered through 
his intellect until it took tangible shape 
in nonpareil type, may, by countless 
thousands, be used as a pattern 

For Iiiterary Composition or a Shirt, 

and columns of sage advice may sink 
deep into the hearts of yearly subscrib- 
ers, or be used to wad a gun. You see 
now how important it is to have a suit- 
able subject. I say, ** Murray, what 
are you going to write about?'* He an- 

Iswers, * * Well, I shall describe the coun- 
try we sailed through yesterday, and 
follow that with a few thoughts on com- 
mercial union between Canada and the 
United States, and then 1 shall wind up 
with a synopsis of the history of Can- 
ada from its discovery to date." 

When he covers all that ground there 
is nothing left for me, and that is the 
reason I have to write, as I have in thic 
letter, about a cheap, everyday goat. 
When I expostulate with Murray about 
monopolizing all the subjects, he says, 
**Oh, thunder! haven't you got yout 
imagination to fall back on." 

I am not working my imagmation on 
this trip. The things that actually hap- 
pen are more interesting and humorous 
than the things that are imagined or 
created. If you describe a thing you 
have seen, no matter how strange it is, 
it will seem natural to the reader, simply 
because it is natural The thing that is 
a mere creation of the imagination can 
never be as true as the thmg that is, 
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that exists, or that has existed. I lose 
patience with artists who sit at a desk 
and sketch characters, digging the 
features and the eccentricities of form 
out of their imaginations Why don't 
they go out and sit on a bench in the 
park, or ride up town in a street car, 
and reproduce the peculiarities of the 
people they see on the streets or in the 
cars? There are more quaint and cur- 
ious eccentricities of lorm and feature, 
speech and action, to be observed in 
the people we meet, than can be cre- 
ated by the most vivid imagination. 

Here I am. away off the track and 
writing about a matter that is not perti- 
nent to anything I had in mind when I 
began this letter. That is the result of 
not having a subject to write on. You 
would, however, pardon my lack of 
coherence, I am sure, if you saw me 
trying to finish this letter, as I sit on the 
quarter deck that slopes at an angle of 
45 degrees, while a dense Nova Scotian 
fog is boring its way through my clothes 
and making my teeth chatter, and I am 
holding on to a boom, I think they call 
it, with one hand and using the other 
to write this. 
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THE "CHAMPLMN." 



Full of Patriotism and 
Whisky. 



THE LEPEES OF TKAOADIE. 



I have had about all the yachting and 
all the rest I need this summer. I am ac- 
tually fatigued with resting. When Ba- 
con wrote Shakespeare's plays for him, 
he made one of his characters come on 
1. u. e. and say, **If all the years were 
playing holidays, to rest would be as 
tedious as to toil.'* As I am at present 
estranged from my library, I may have 
got the quotation wrong, but as written 
above it expresses the idea the author 
meant to convey. 

I am very glad that we have to cam 
not only our bread but our holidaj^s by 
the sweat of our brows. We appreciate 
the bread all the more because we have 
tO labor for it. If there was no night the 
continuous day would be a weariness. If 
it was not for the days of labor, we 
would not appreciate the holidays. I am 
beginning to think that I shall be as glad 
to go back to work as I was to leave it 
when I entered on this three months' rest. 
Man may get so much pie — especially if it 
is all the same kmd of pie — that he will 
yearn for a piece of plain bread, by way 
of change. I believe that to-day I would 
enjoy being back in the busy haunts of 
the metropolis, climbing over my fellow 
man in an eifort to get a seat in a cross- 
town car, better than I now enjoy sitting 
in the woods here, on the coast of Prince 
Edward's Island, with foreign ants and 
strange members of the bug family pros- 
pecting all over me. 

It is a blessed thing that we are so built 
by nature, that all of us like change of 
scene and occupation. If it were other- 
wise and humanity had been content to 
remain as created, we would all be decol- 
lette savages, without a desire to im- 
prove our condition or take a chance in 
the Louisiana lottery. 

Yachting is very enjoyable, I know, 
and I like it, but there is a sort of monot- 
ony about dodging the foresail when it 
gybes to port, and dodging it again five 
minutes afterwards when it gybes to star- 
board- and there is a lack of variety in 
stepping over the same bucket, and up- 
setting the same pot of spar varnish every 
time you take a turn on deck ; and then 
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a diet In which codflsh takes "center 

Stage" aad plays thu leading role, may be 
nutritive but is not attractive. These 
things however, are not so wearying to 
me as has been the dreadful sameness of 
the coast line of the lower St. Lawrence 
and of the gult. I pour out wild un- 
bridled lanKtiaze every moniing, when I 
awake andlooK out on rocks and hills 
and elilTs tliat have the same bare and 
desolate appearance as have oilier rocks 
and hills and clllTs that we have been 
passing, every day for a monlli. I little 
thought that I should ever really he filled 
with a fervent desire to see " Try Itoker's 
Bitters." or "Get Your Suspenders at 
Cohens," painted in two colors, on the 
face of nature, but 1 assure you I would 
give a trade dollar to refresh my eyes 
by gazing on a rock or headland so 
adorned. 

I used to like mountain<i. and I remem- 
ber when I lived ou the plains, how tire- 
some the unbroken curve of tlio horizon 
became as we looked on it from day to 
day, and how Simpson, wbc-n he was 
confined to the house with a broken leg, 
used to have a mule staked out on the 
prairie to rest his eye on, as he expressed 
it, and''vary the darned miinotony of 
fifw miles of dead, level dirt." 

But that was not any worse than this. 
Of course there is some variety in tlie 
size of the rocks nnd hills, but It is the 
same variety repeated dailv, and I have 
had enough of It. When X Jiave feasted 
my eye on all there is o( a ten-cent pan- 
orama, I don't encore it and ask the man 
to keep on turning the handle, until I get 
a dollar's wortli. 

One thizig I am glad of ; I have es- 
caped from the land infested by the 
French-Canadian. Down here on Prince 
Edward's Island there are very few of 
them. I had become so accustomed to 
exchanging my bad French for their 
worse English, that this morning, down 
in the bay below, when I met a man who 
had an up-all -iiight-and-don 't-care-wbo- 
knows-it expression of countenance, I 
said : "Paritz-vous Anglaise f " 

The man said : 

"No, faitli, an' I don't, an' I'm not 
ashamed to own it, hut I spake English, 
thank God 1" 

The Inhabitants of tills Island are 
mostly Scotch and Englisli, and I have 
already found tliat lliey enjoy a good 
American Joke, when it is laboriously ex- 
plained to them, put in writing, and left 
with them over night. I have also dis- 






covorod that aay taootious rtiinark to- 
gardlngber.gracioua majesty is considered 
a Bin agdost high heaven and tbe 
British constitution. I saw what I pre- 
sume was a typical Prince Edward's 
Islander this morning at five o'cloclt. He 
was standing on a wharf, full of patriot- 
ism and whisky. The spray was dashing 
aeainBt his bare Highland legs, and the 
wind was tossing the scant locks on his 
uncovered head, while he was, in the 
most solemn manner, singing "God Save 
the Queen." 

TUB LBPBRS OF TRACADIE. 

Yesterday, I saw the most miserable, 
hopeless, wretched wreck of humanity that 
I have ever looked on — a leper. 

A hundred and tliirty years ago, when 
England and France were at war, the 
French who lived on the coast near the 
mouth of the Mhamichi river, were in 
direstrMts. They were harassed by Eng- 
lish cruisers that captured vessels freight- 
ed with ' 

famine was carr3ang them off bv the hun- 
dreds. A French vessel, in an effort to 
escape from an English cruiser, ran ashore 
and was wrecked. Tlie starving and al- 
most naked Ushermen slezed on the 




wreckage and, among other things, found 
many boxes of old clothes. They thanked 
God and the saints for what they consid- 
ered a blessing and a manifestation of the 
Lord's special interest in their welfare. 
The supposed blessing turned out to be 
the most fearful calamity that could have 
befallen them. The wrecked vessel had 
been engaged in the Levant trade, before 
coming to Canada,, and the old clothes had 
been sliipped at Smyrna, and, as subse- 
quent events proved, contained the germs 
of the most fearful disease that flesh is heir 
to— leprosy, ** the unclean disease " of the 
Mosaic record. This awful malady soon 
broke out among the half -starved fisher- 
men and from that day to this there have 
been lepers in Canada, and the same sen- 
tence has been pronounced on them that 
the Lord once instructed ISIoses to pro- 
nounce on the leper of old: **IIe is unclean 
He shall dwell alone ; without the camp 
shall his habitation be.'' 

At Tracadie, there is a lazaretto in which 
all the lepers are confined. Leprosy is the 
most hopeless of all diseases and one of 
the most loathsome. Its progress at first 
is slow, and the disease is painless; but 
there is no mistaking the unnatural white- 
ness of the skin that indicates the first 
stage of the horrible plague. Then it is 
that the victim must bid farewell to all 
that is bright, or pure, or lovable on earth, 
and suifer a living death in the foul Laz- 
aretto, where, with others similarly cursed, 
he will swell and rot and slowly fall to 
pieces, until death ends his agony. Wives 
are forcibly torn from the embrace of 
husbands, and children are taken from 
their mothers' arms and consigned to the 
prison hospital. 

A strange thing about this leprosy is 
that a healthy mother may have a leprous 
child, and a woman in the last stages of 
the disease has been known to give birth 
to a child that grew to womanhood, and 
did not show any symptoms of the lep- 
rosy. 

When the skin has become perfectly 
white, the second stage of the disease be- 
gins, and w ith it comes pain and indescri- 
bable suffering. Yellow spots appear all 
over the body, and slowly spread until 
they run into one another. Then the limbs 
swell and the skin cracks, and the third 
and last stage begins with the appearance 
of dreadful ulcers, the thickening of the 
skin, the distortion of the features, and 
the dropping off of joints of fingers and 
toes. The end is blindness, helplessness, 
corruption. 

Faugh I I wish I had not seen it. I 
suppose you wish I had not written of it. 
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LOG OF THE YACHT CHAMPLAIN 



The Cruise Ended and the Craft 
in Winter Quarters. 



A Glorious Holiday and 
Some of Its Features. 



This is the last word written in the 
log of the yacht Champlain. The log 
is going to be locked away in a 
drawer, and no more entries will be 
made in it until "the robins nest 
again." The trim little craft that has 
carried us so safely over and through 
several thousand miles of smooth and 
rough waters, will be tied to a cat's- 
head, have her masts extracted, and 
have an awning built over her. Thus 
protected, she will wait until next 
year, when she will again be prepared 
to sail through summer seas. To-day 
mv three months' holiday ends here, 
* * la the Acadian land on the shores 
of the basin of Minas." 

I write this on a green hillside, just 
above where was once the village of 
Grand Pre, and at my feet lie the 
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moadowB made liistoric by Longfel- 
low, and wliere in the years long gone 
were the ** thatch-roofed village, the 
home of Acadian farmers." Below 
me, stretching to the water's edge, are 
thousands of acres of meadow land, 
reclaimed from the sea by the French 
immigrants who came here in the 
early part of the 17th century. They 
were an industrious people. They 
built dykes to keep the w^ater away 
from rich, alluvial land, on which 
they raised immense crops of grain, 
much of which they exported to Bos- 
ton. They wei e a contented people, 
simple in their habits and plain in 
their mode of living. In the frequent 
wars between France and England, 
they took up arms against the Eng- 
lish. When Nova Scotia w^as ceded 
to the British the Acadians 

Befosed to Take the Oath of Allegi- 
ance. 

They outnumbered the Nova Bco- 
tians, who were loyal to the English 
Government, and in the subsequent 
wars they fought on the French side. 
In 1755 the Council at Halifax deter- 
mined that the Acadians must either 
take the oath of allegiance or leave the 
country. They were called together, 
and the alternative was set before 
them. They chose exile. Their lands 
and property were therefore confis- 
cated, and they were banished to North 
Carolina, Virginia and Maryland. All 
the world knows the sad story of their 
exile as told by Longfellow. 

Well, our summer cruise is ended. 
What do I think of it and what do I 
think of Canada. 

I liked it. I enjoyed it. I recom- 
mend it to all of you who can spare 
the time next year to follow, at least a 
part of the way, on our trail ; but I do 
not commend the whole of it. I have 
seen much of the Province of Quebec, 
and of the shores of lonely Labrador, 
and I have sailed down the St. Law- 
rence, around Nova Scotia and Prince 
Edward Island, and along the shores 
of New Brunswick, and to-day I shidl 
end my summer cruise at Halifax, 
where I shall leave by steamer for Bos- 
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ton. A grand holiday and a pleasant 
time we have had,Bailing through river 
and lake and sea. Most enjoyable it 
was at first. Through Lake Champlain, 
down the Richelieu, into the St. Law- 
rence, and down that great river as 
far as Quebec, and bej^ond that to the 
Saguenay. That was good. All of it 
was good. So far there was never a 
more enjoyable yachting cruise ; green 
lawns sloping away back from the riv- 
er; grand old woods of hemlock and 
spruce, balsam and birch ; cool springs 
in sunlit glades ; quiet bays where fish 
were plenty, and where, lying at an- 
chor, we rested and romanced 

And Built Castles in the Air. 

Such a trip I commend to you. The 
historic peaks of the Adirondacks, the 
pastoral scenery of the upper St. Law- 
rence and the wild and desolate cliffs 
and crags of the Saguenay are surely 
worth seeing. 

But I never again want to sail down 
the lower St. Lawrence, or along the 
gulf coast. It is a wretched, cold, in- 
hospitable, barren country — a dreary 
monotony of bleak headlands, rocky 
inlets, and fishing villages, where the 
inhabitants, when not trying to catch 
codfish, are fighting starvation. Don't 
go there. You will see nothing but 
people who mangle the old time French 
language, priests who live on the labor 
of these people, pitiful strips of half 
cultivated land, churches in number 
far beyond the necessities of the popu- 
lation, and rocks and hideous shoals 
that are monuments to thousands of 
the shipwrecked dead of three cen- 
turies. 

Like Canada? Yes. I like it. I 
like the good Canadians we met — like 
them for their hospitality and their 
kindness to us. I like the country for 
its coolness in summer and its pict- 
uresqueness in winter, but I do not 
want to annex it to the United States. 
The man is a fool who will say that it 
will not some day form a part of the 
greatest republic on earth. A Con- 
gress at Washington will govern Can- 
ada some day, but I doubt if we or 
any of our sons shall have any part in 
that government. I surely think that 
our grandchildren will. It will come 
about and be consummated gradually 
and of necessity, but meanwhile there 
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ti no WMon why tlia two conntriM 
■hould not exist and be prospcruuB 

, under separate govBrnments. Four 
flttbe ot 11)0 people of CaBodo to-day 

' would vote in favor of commercial 
wlih the United States. Four- 
e against annexatlen. 
TbU ia merely my opinion, based on 
wbit I have seen and faeard. and what 
representative Canadian a have told 

How did I like yachtlng> Well. 
liave traveled on almost everylliin 
from on Irish Jaunting car to a caraer! 
])ump ; have crossed continents i 
deck ol a canal boat and on board of i 
bucking broncho, but 
locomotion have J ever enjoyed 
much OS I did 

Sallln? on thB ObamplBla. 
To Bee a country and enjov a holiday, 




THE YACHT CRUISE ENDED. 



Mm the Allepil Pleasures of 
Yaclitiiig. 

KNOX'S LETTER. 



Some of the Trials of a Humorist— Parting 
with the Tacht. 



Yacht Champlain. — This is the last day 
of my yachting cruise this summer, and, 
as this IS the last letter that I shall write 
to you for some time, and wishing to 
part witliout any hard feelings or misun- 
derstanding on either side, I beg to make 
the following personal statement : 

I distinctly object to being considered 
a humorist. Of course those who know 
me best — you, my friendly readers, and 
my creditors for instance — are well aware 
of the fact that I am not a humorist, and, 
heaven knows, never claimed to be. 

The fact that I have been associated in 
business with more than one humorist has 
somehow led to the erroneous belief that 
I am so full of facetiousness that I have 
only to turn a faucet and it flows out of 
me. I know that there are many people 
now on earth, with whom I am not ac- 
quainted, who will go down to their silent 
sarcophagi hugging the delusion that I 
am so surcharged with humor that I have 
to get up in the night to give it opportu- 
nity to escape, and that I often wake up 
the hired man at 2 a m. to tell him a new- 
laid joke. 

There are others who think that because 
I come from Texas I should wear long 
hair, have a bowie in my boot, and a 
revolver in each pocket. On meeting me 
for the first time these people feel that 
they have been imposed upon, and that I 
am not what they had a right to expect, 
nor all that I should be. On being intro- 
duced to a Vermont man, recently, he ex- 
pressed himself as feeling actually hurt 
because I did not begin shooting at him. 

When the stranger to whom I have been 
introduced gets through with me he walks 
sadly away and, when he gets around the 
corner, tells his friends that I am more 
or less of a brass-mounted fraud. 

The disappointment of these strangers 
reminds me of that of the man from, 
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Podunk, who went up to Boston to hear 
Mark Twain lecture. He got into the 
wrong hall where, for two hours, he list- 
ened to Rev. Joe. Cook, thinking all the 
time that it 'was Twain who was speaking. 
Then he went back to Podunk on the mid- 
night train. Next morning a Podunker 
met him. 

"Been to Bosting, Hiram?" 

"Yap." 

"To hear Twain lecture?" 

"Yap." 

"An' did ye hear Wm?" 

"Why, course I did. That's what I 
went for." 

"War he funny?" 

"Wall, y-e-e-a, he war funny, but he 
warnt so goslied darned funny. " 

It is a great misfortune to get the repu- 
tation of being funny. The unfortunate 
creature so afflicted is to be pitied. Peo- 
ple stand around with their mouths ajar 
ready to laugh when he speaks, and should 
he fail to exude scintillating gems of idi- 
ocy at every tick of the clock they say he 
is an overrated humbug. Even the pro- 
fessional humorist, who makes a living by 
restoring old jokes of the glacial epoch 
and by blowing life into the mummied 
dust of the jests of the hilarious past, 
suffers much at the hands of the thought- 
less throng that he meets in his daily 
walks. They haul him into gilded sal- 
oons, and, after forcing expensive refresh- 
ments on him, try to seduce him to say 
something funny. It would be no more 
impertinent to ask the dentist they may 
happen to meet at a club to entertain the 
company by pulling a tooth, or to request 
a broker to broke for their amusement. 

Now, while I have your ear, or to be 
exact, your eye, I wish to tell you of 
another grievance I have. I like to tell 
my grievances to people who cannot talk 
back to me and tell me of bigger ones that 
they are afflicted with. 

There is another popular fallacy that 
places me in a false light, and causes me 
many a sleepless lunch hour. It consists 
of a widespread belief that I possess more 
of that moral quality called cheek than 
usually falls to tlie lot of the average poor, 
weak worm of the dust. It originated in 
this wise: I once wrote to a Western 
editor, and asked him to insert in his 
"valuable and widely read iournal" a 
notice or criticism of the proauction, in 
New York, of a play that I and an accom- 
plice had written. The notice was only 
about a column in length, and I had taken 
the pains to write it myself. I always 
write my own notices because you never 
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know the editor peraooally, yet I address- 
ed Mm in a cordial and fatnlliar way, just 

I would an equal, and I told Iilm tbat 
was at liberty to Jam the Qotice into 
any vacant corner of the paper (editorial 
page preferred), "do questions asked and 
no money to change hands." The follow- 
ing is what lie wrote me In reply; 

■Bib;— If I had your cheek I would have 
it stuffed. Tom Ochiltree claims to have 
clieek than any man In the United 
Stales. He has probably never met you. 
II you should ever itcoot across my path 
I would like to take you up the gulch to 
some quiet nook where we could compare 
cheeks, and where I could learn on the 
dead quiet how you manage to keep out 
oljail." 

Now wasn't that unkind? Ever since, 
when that varlet needs a tew iiuea to fill 
out a column, he puts In something Sup- 
posed to be "cute and cunning" about m^ 
cheek and sends me a marked copy of his 

AJl of this goes Id show that the press 
molds public opinion, and that, even when 
it has a chattel mortgage on It, it can make 
or mar a reputation. 
Well, the first section of our yachting 
is ended, theChamplain is securely 
10 a wooden post, and I am about to 
good-by to the little craft that has 
Iv carried mefor almost three months; 
Uliit has jolted all that was bilious out of 
irtoy system, and under whose cabin cover 
' I have done more restful sleeping and 
enjoyable eating than I ever did before in 
the same length of time. When I leave 
her I shall mfas much (hat I had become 



accustomed to while on board. I may not 
again for some time drink coffee out of a 
shaving mug, nor bump my liead against 
obtrusive lockers ana beams, nor eat 
biscuits that are burned on the top and 
have to be scalped before being eaten, 
and I won't find sjilt water in my gravy; 
neither shall I button my shirt with a 
piece of tarred rope for many a long day 
to come. Instead of that I shall soon 
discard my seafaring clothes, and, in the 
garb of civilization, mingle again with my 
fellow-man on the front platform of a 
horse car, and the jingle and rattle and 
noise of city streets will take the place of 
the sound of rippling water and moaning 
wind on river and lake and sea. I shall 
like the change, but I know I shall always 
look back with pleasure to the many 
pleasant days that we sailed on summer 
seas. We experienced but few hardships 
on the trip, and we met with much that 
was very enjoyable. Of course, to have 
to get up in tiie middle watches of a damp, 
dark night, when a gale was blowing, and 
help to haul in an "anchor or push a lea 
shore off our bows with a 50-ccnt boat- 
hook was at the time considered a tough 
experience, but time and distance have 
mellowed its toughness, and to me it has 
now all the seeming of an agreeable, 
unique and interesting episode. 

It is a goodly thing, isn*t it, that our 
memory retains with much more tenacity 
our pleasant than it does our unpleasant 
experiences. We remember the pleasures 
and joys long after we have forgotten the 
pains and sorrows of the past When we 
think of our boyhood we remember the 
glorious summer bathing in the willow 
margined pond down by the mill, while 
we ^rgot the going supperless to bed in 
the cold, dark wmter nights. We remem- 
ber the joyous ramble in the woods, or up 
the mountain side, while we forget the 
painful sore toe and the cheerless mumps. 
'Tis well that it is so. 

Our whole cruise was a bright and 
pleasant holiday, made so to a great 
extent by the hospitality and attentions 
of the good Canadian people It was our 
fortune to meet. 

Enjoyable, too, was the writing of the 
letter to you once a week, telling you of 
some of the noteworthy incidents of the 
voyage. Although you never finswered 
any of my letters I bear you no ill-will, 
and I hope some day to have opportunity 
to write to you again. 

J. Armoy Knox. 
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PUBLISHERS' DEPARTMENT. 



A SPLENDID ESTABLISHMENT. 



Mr. J« H. Jolmston's Neur Place on 
Union Square, Neur ITork— J^laibonds, 
Jenrelry and Sllvernrare. 

There is probably no man in New York so 
well known individually in connection with the 
handling of diamonds, watches, jewelry and 
silverware, as Mr. J. H. Johnston. For thirty- 
four years he has conducted a large establish- 
ment at the comer of the Bowery and Broome 
street, and the customers of that establishment 
are to be found Uterally all over the world. 
During all of these long years Mr. Johnston has 
sustained a most honorable reputation, absolute 
accuracy of representation in regard to the 
goods offered being one of the fundamental and 
never-departed-from rules of the estabhshment. 

But at last " the uptown march of trade " has 
carried Mr. Johnston along with it, and Tiffany 
now has a Union square rival. On the opposite 
Fifteenth street comer, where the old Bank of 
the Metropolis used to be, Mr. Johnston has 
opened a really magni^cent establishment. In 
fact it may be considered the most beautifully 
fitted up store in the whole city of New York, 
and especially in this line of business. The 
magnificent show cases extend from the floor to 
the ceiUng, and with the equally handsome 
centre show cases, are valued at $17,000. In 
these cases and throughout the store is dis- 
played a rarely handsome and complete stock 
of diamonds, watches, jewelry and silverware — 
all offered at prices that are a veritable revela- 
tion to Union square. 

There is not a finer or more rehable stock of 
such goods in the United States than this is. 
When that is said all is said that can be said — 
even though one were to print columns of lauda- 
tion. Mr. Johnston takes personal charge of 
this uptown palace of luxury, ably assisted by 
his staff of salesmen. The down-town estab- 
lishment is still continued, under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Albert Johnston, the son of the 
proprietor. There is no doubt but the Union 
square establishment will be a great and en- 
during success. There is certainly no element 
lacking that is necessary to secure an arrival at 
such a result. There is also a branch house at 
Saratoga Springs, at 334 Broadway, open every 
year during the season. — New York Star, 
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Mr. Proctor's Curious Slip. 

In a recent number of the Harper's 

Weekly Mr. R. A. Proctor, scientist, 

doctrinaire, and profound pundit of whist, 

appears as the practical propagandist of 

lotteries. One rises from the reading of 

this article under a puzzling and comical 

uncertainty whether he is the salaried 

proctor of The Louisiana Lottery, or 
merely the most monumental of uncon- 
scious humorists. 

His declared objection, the nominal in- 
spiration of his homily, is to cover the sin 
of lotteries with such obloquy, and show 
the impossibility of winning at them in 
such terms of demonstration, that they 
will cease to decoy the unwary. 

And what is the outcome and fruit of 
his endeavor?* He has succeeded in 
throwing around the forbidden practice a 
halo of seduction. He has made lottery- 
dealing more attractive than it ever was 
before. He has done as much to stimu- 
late the buying of lottery tickets as the 
winning of the capital prize by a well- 
known citizen. He has made himself 
more valuable to the Louisiana Lottery 
than a regiment of avowed advocates. 
He demonstrates the absurdity of expect- 
ing to win, abolishes " luck as an ele- 
ment in the affairs of men, and then, as a 
practical commentary on his doctrine, 
tells us that he had made but two experi- 
ments in lottery matters, and in each case 
had won a " goodly prize." 

It is hardly credible, except from Mr. 
Proctor's own lips. Listen to him: 

*• In passing, I may remark that if I 
believed in luck I should certainly be 
tempted to venture in some of these lot- 
teries; for twice ^ though not from de- 
sire for gambling gains J have tried my 
luck {as'^ the foolish ones put it) in lot- 
teries^ and each time l have won a 
goodly prized 

Thmk of arguing a man out of buying 
a lottery ticket on the theory that there 
was no such thing as luck, after telling 
him you had only tried the experiment 
twice and had won both times. He de- 
clares that lightning has no existence, 
and then admits that he has been struck 
by it twice. The imconscious humor of 

the thing is unique, irruptive, and 
spheral. The avarage man actuated by 
the average natural desire to get rich by 
a short cut, will recollect Mr. Proctor s 
demoralizing example and utterly foreet 
Mr. Proctor^ mortizing precepts. — New 
Orleans Times-Democrat, 
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h BOOK THAT EVERY YOUNG MAN SHOULD OWN. 



A. J. REACH & CO. liavo piiblisliecl a book 

entitled 

Physical Culture; 

A MaiiTial of 

HOME EXERCISES. 

Showing, with Elaborate Illustrations, the Best Exer- 
cises fjr the Development of the Fomn and the 
Maintenance of Health and Strength. 

This book will be found exceedingly valuable and useful to all 
who desire to develop their strength and conserve their health. It 
gives most important hints on the value of exercise and instructions 
as to when and how to exercise, what to eat, and what to refrain 
from eating. It tells of the best mode of economising nervous and 
muscular strength. 

A perusal and study of this book will give new ideas and sug- 
gest practical experiments to the athlete, professional or amateur, 
whether his hobby is running, walking, rowing, boxing, swimming 
or ball playing. 

It is one of the most complete works of its kind, and has the 
advantage of being the latest published, and contains the newest 
discoveries in the science of physical culture. The illustrations 
have been drawn from life by a well-known artist under the personal 
direction of an athlete of reputation, and the descriptive matter 
connected with the illustrations has been written by one of the best 
gymnasium directors in the land. 

The price of the book is lo cents, sent by mail by A. J. Reach 
& Co., the celebrated Gymnasium Outfitters and Manufacturers of 
Sporting Goods, Philadelphia. 



Reach & Co. have also published an Illustrated Catalogue of their 
General Sporting Goods^ which they will mail free. 
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